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Hexogen Rare Earth Octoate 6% 
Soligen Rare Earth Napthenate 4% 
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Especially designed for use as drier catalysts in baked finishes, 
giving results unobtainable with the conventional drying metals generally used. 


The Observed Advantages are: 


Increased cross linking in molecular 
structure resulting in markedly tougher 
films 

Wide range of activity at normal baking 
temperatures and cycles 

) Excellent color retention in baked films 
Increased film hardness and toughness 


2) Savings in cost by reducing amino resin 


additions 
Improved water and soap resistance of 
film 


For further information 
and samples, without 
cost or obligation, just 
fill out and mai! coupon. 


Z) 


Marked drying efficiency in baked films 
where other metallic driers have proved 
inefficient 


) Hexogen Rare Earth Octoate 6% can be 


used where discoloration is the critical 
factor in the baked film. 


Advance Solvents & Chemical Corporation 
245 Fifth Avenve—New York 16, New York 


Please send me FREE information and samples on ADVANCE 


RARE EARTH DRIERS 


Company Nome 


Address 





For Good, Low Gost 
Anti-Rust Primers, Specify 


ROL op prc 


J 
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@ ZINC YELLOW’s performance as a rust inhibi- 
tor has already been proved by widespread use 
in primers for military equipment subjected to 
the most severe exposure conditions! Formu- 
lated with an alkyd resin as the vehicle, RCI’s 
ZINC YELLOW produces the most efficient and 
economical rust inhibiting primers for ferrous 
metals, aluminum, magnesium and aluminum- 
magnesium alloys known to the paint industry. 
It is guaranteed by RCI to meet all standards 
set by Federal Specification TT-Z-415, Types I 
and II. 


And because ZINC YELLOW has a low specific 
gravity, it is particularly desirable in the air- 
craft and shipbuilding industries where the 
weight of the primer is an important factor. 





For complete information, please write . . . 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Creative Chemistry ... Your Partner in Progress 


Uli hU 


Synthetic Resins * Chemical Colors * Phenolic Plastics * Phenol 
Glycerine * Phthalic Anhydride * Maleic Anhydride 
Sodium Sulfate * Sodium Sulfite 























would ever come up with a thinner you couldn’t 
smell. But this is it—Shell Sol 72. You cannot detect 
an odor of any kind. It’s the completely ‘“‘smell 
proof” thinner for use in finishes for homes, hos- 
pitals, restaurants and hotels. 


Holds wet edge longer 


You get bonus qualities with Shell Sol 72. Your 


finishes will hold a wet edge longer . . . users can be i 
less fussy about brushing and lap marks. a“ 
\\ 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 2 HE 


50 WEST 50th STREET, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK . WY 
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> HAS THE PRODUCTS 
eS —« FOR GOVERNMENT 
~ sibel las 


AT PRICES TO MEET 
j cog AU ALL COMPETITION 
<5 F —_ 

PR cou SPECIFICATION 


Falkyd J22 TT-E-00485b Type 1V 


Falkyd C390 MIL-E-11237 
MIL-E-11857 





Falkyd BB-653 TT-R-266 Type 1 
Falkyd 266 Type 3 TT-E-489a 
> Falkidine 50 TT-P-47a 
i TT-P-5 1b 
TT-P-56a 


CARGILL, INCORPORATED 


Vegetable Oil Division 


FALK QUALITY PRODUCTS SINCE 1910 


P.O. Box 1075 « Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Chicago Sales Office, 135 South LaSalle St. . New York Area Office, 615 River Road, Edgewater Je. eee 
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NEXT ISSUE 


“Paper Coatings” will be 
the subject of an article for 
the July number. The ar- 
ticle will be concerned with 
the classifications of various 
coatings, formulation of vari- 
ous types, detailed discus- 
sion of the various polymers 
currently used in paper 
coatings and the properties 
they impart, and future 
trends. 
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AOD QO, oly J for sheep’s wool under the sea 


Tue “woo.” taken from the 
ocean bottom is a sponge— Keys 
Sheep’s Wool—native to our 
Florida coast. It’s highly prized 
because it is said to hold more 
water than any other natural 
sponge of equal size. 


Just as some sponges have 
greater capacity than others .. . 
so it is with lacquer solvents. 
MEK (methyl ethyl ketone) will 
hold more lacquer solids because 
it has superior solvency. This 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


means that lacquers containing 
MEK offer greater covering 
power at the same spraying vis- 
cosity. 

MEK is the Number One low- 
boiling active solvent for both 
nitrocellulose and vinyl lacquers. 
Leading formulators have found 
that MEK cannot be replaced 
directly by any other solvent 
without loss in quality or increase 
in cost. 

MEK is one of the Shell “‘qual- 


Chemical Partner of industry and Agriculture 


Eastern Division: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 « Western Division: 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 
Atlanta + Boston + Chicago + Cleveland + Detroit - Houston « Los Angeles - Newark «+ St. Louis 
in Canada: Chemical Division, Shell Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. * Toronto » Montreal + Vancouver 


ity group” of solvents, which in- 
cludes—among others—MIBK, 
MIBC, and IPA. Your Shell 
Chemical representative will be 
happy to discuss the advantages 
to be gained from using MEK in 
your formulations. 





We will be glad to send you the 
complete story on MEK, with the 
latest laboratory-proved intor- 
mation tor lacquer formulators. 
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Research Spurs Chemical Growth 


INCE 1950, the chemical industry has been 
S undergoing phenomenal growth and expan- 

sion. It is estimated that by 1955, most 
lines of chemical production will have an in- 
creased capacity ranging from 20 to 600 percent. 
The continued surge in expansion virtually as- 
sures the chemical industry first place in the na- 
tion’s entire industrial effort. 

One of the most important factors contributing 
to the great success of the chemical process in- 
dustries is research. As a whole, the chemical 
industry has spent considerably more money per 
sales dollar for research than any other industry. 

Many firms claim that a good percentage of 
their current sales have resulted from products 
which were not commercially feasible ten years 
ago, but made possible only through research. 

A case in point is the Dow Corning Corpora- 
tion, a major producer of silicone products. Basic 
research in the field of silicones’ began some 
twenty years ago by a group of chemists and 
physicists of the Corning Glass Works. The 
Dow Chemical Company supplied the chemical 
“know-how” for commercially producing these 
materials. Both firms joined forces in early 1943 
to form the Dow Corning Corporation. 

During the first eight years, Dow Corning 
doubled, redoubled, and doubled again its pro- 
ductive capacity. Gross sales increased from 
15,000 dollars during the first full month of busi- 
ness to a present volume of 1,500,000 dollars a 
month. Some’16 million dollars is being ‘‘pumped”’ 
back into a new expansion program, which will 
mean a four-fold increase in capacity within the 
next two years. 
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By pursuing an aggressive research and product 
engineering program, Dow Corning has been able 
to enter into many lines of business—all of which 
have contributed to the rapid growth of this firm. 

The recent announcement by Bakelite regard- 
ing their expansion program in the field of poly- 
ethylene plastic is another striking example of 
the benefits of research. Because of the versa- 
tility of this plastic, it has a wide range of uses, 
especially in the packaging field. 

However, the manufacture of polyethylene re- 
quires very high pressures. In fact, H. S. Bunn, 
president of the firm, stated that the pressures 
employed are the highest at which any continuous 
commercial process is operated today. Solution 
of the many chemical and engineering problems 
involved in building such high pressure equip- 
ment was credited by Mr. Bunn to research scien- 
tists drawn from all divisions of Union Carbide 
with wide backgrounds of knowledge and experi- 
ence in chemistry, metallurgy, mechanics and 
thermodynamics. 

As Mr. Bunn aptly said, “Without this back- 
ground, and without auxiliary chemical produc- 
ing units, it would cost a new manufacturer more 
than 100 million dollars to duplicate Union Car- 
bide’s facilities for polyethylene and its com- 
pounds.” 


The Colorful French 


HE French are getting quite color conscious. 

_A recent column in the European edition of 

the New York Herald-Tribune reported that 
the Eiffel Tower is being painted in a three tone 
color, described as cognac brown. The top will 
be a golden brown color, a shade darker in the 
middle and even a shade darker at the bottom. 

The job will take two years—one half will be 
painted up until June and painting will be re- 
sumed in September and continued until Novem- 
ber; the other half will be done next year. The 
Paris Chamber of Commerce wants no painting 
during the heavy tourist season expected this 
summer. 

Short handled nylon brushes, no longer than 
twelve inches will be used. It has been found 
that long handled brushes cause the paint to drip 
down the vertical filigree work of the tower. 
Each brush is expected to take care of 2,000 
square meters of surface and 1,200 of them will 
be used. 

The reason for the cognac brown is purely 
esthetic because, according to the paint manu- 
facturer, it is the exact complement of the Paris 
sky. 

Color dynamics seem to be spreading to Paris, 
but to the ordinary Frenchmen—c’est quelque- 
chose formidable! 








DOW LATEX 744B, a new vinyl latex, recommended for 


formulation freedom and compatibility with modifying materials 





Dow Latex 744B, now immediately available in either 
drum or tank car quantities, offers extra formulation 
possibilities for making even better and different latex 
paints, including gloss finishes. It gives paint formula- 
tions all of the properties which are familiar to users of 
latex paints such as good adhesion, fast dry, ease of 


application, cleanability and absence of painty odor. 


Dow Latex 744B is only one of several excellent latexes 
made by Dow to give your latex paints the special 


you can depend on DOW PLASTICS 


characteristics their use demands. We’ll be glad to 
supply technical information concerning the char- 
acteristics of other popular Dow latexes such as 512K 
and 762W. They are superior for the ease with which 
they can be formulated, for the excellent shelf-stability 
which can be obtained, and for their uniformity. For 
further information write THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Midland, Michigan, Plastics Department, Coatings 
Section, PL 1392. 
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DOW LATEX OFFERS PAINT CHEMISTS 
FORMULATION EASE AND VERSATILITY 
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This car carries muriatic acid — 
strength 35-40%! It looks in good 
condition. It is in good condition— 
even after eleven months of this 
tough job. No deterioration of metal, 
and only slight loss of lustre. 

Will your formulations give this 
service? Certainly ...if they're based 
on VinyuiteE Brand Resins, the same 
as the coating that protects this tank 
car.( Conventional paints were tried, 
but they failed in only six to eight 
months. ) 

Remember, your coatings have to 
stick, if you want your customers to. 
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And, no matter how tough the serv- 
ice conditions, whether for metal, 
masonry or other surfaces, VINYLITE 
Resins help you formulate coatings 
that, properly applied, always stick 
tightly. They resist weather, chemi- 
cals, oil, salt water, abrasion, vibra- 
tion, temperature changes. 

You can make coatings based on 
VINYLITE and BAKELITE Resins in a 
wide range of color and finishes, for 
a wide variety of applications. For 
information on other uses, case his- 
tories, and suggested formulations 
write Dept. PE-75 


LL your. eninge past this avid txt“? 


a LITE 


TRADE-MARK 


inylite 


BAKELITE COMPANY 
A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


and 





30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y, 








& 
“STRONG CASH POSITION” 


does not always indicate STRONG MANAGEMENT! 





Model 631-V Three Roll Paint 
Mill with Sight-O-Matie Con- 
trol Smaller models, down to 


laboratory sizes also available 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














“strong cash position” is only 

an accounting fetish, if it re- 
sults from fear of taking normal 
business risks. Efficient machinery, 
turning out product at low cost, is 
a better asset than idle cash. 


A profitable asset for paint manu- 
facturers is the Lehmann Model 
631-V Three Roll Paint Mill, with 
Sight-O-Matic* Control, which sub- 
stantially reduces labor time per 
gallon of paint. By decreasing the 
human element in paint-making, it 
increases the output and produces a 
more uniform paint without depend- 
ing too much upon the skill of the 
worker. 


Look into the possibilities of im- 
proving your company’s competi- 
tive position in the paint industry 
through the use of these newer paint 
mills. Write or telephone us for 
further information as to how Sight- 
O-Matiec Paint Mills can reduce the 
cost of making paint in your plant. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 558 NEW YORK AVE., LYNDHURST, N. J. 
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where? 


everywhere! 


‘ 


“extra” you can count on when lators and your plant to supply exactly 
you call your Nuodex agent for what you need, whenever you need it— 
certified metal content driers. He and wherever you are. 
our Regional Manager work in close co- This is the Nuodex “open door” policy. 
operation to provide you with technical Through it, you’re assured of (1) proper 


‘S” is for service — still another policy is to work with you, your formu- 








information and answers to any ques- 
tions concerning Nuodex products and 
their application. And supplementing 
this field service team are the resources 


counsel on how to use our special pur- 
pose chemicals to achieve best results in 
your products and (2) reliable technical 
assistance in meeting problems that oc- 


of the entire Nuodex organization. Our casionally need specialized attention. 
All this is yours when you specify Nuodex. 


You Can Rely on NUODEX for 


Delivery » » overnight from 28 warehouses and 4 separate plants 


Service . through 34 sales agencies, 4 technical regional of- 
fices, and 3 laboratories serving all paint centers 


Research «to maintain, improve and develop quality products 


Plants at 
m=) De Elizabeth and Newark, N. J., 
° ° Long Beach, Calif., 


Leaside (Toronto), Ontario, Canada 
©1953 Nuodex Products Co., Inc. 


NUODEX 


Special Purpose Chemicals 
To Serve Industry 


NUODEX NAPHTHENATE, NUOLATE, OCTOATE AND ODOREX DRIERS 





CONSULT YOUR NEAREST NUODEX REPRESENTATIVE 


ALLS 
Com: 
Thor 
IND! 
Company; MEMPHIS, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; MILWAUKEE, R. L. 
Brok«r 


rat 





TULSA, Thompson-Hayword Chemical Co., WICHITA, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 


ON, D. H. Litter Co., Inc.; ATLANTA, R. T. Hopkins; BUFFALO, Commercial Chemicals, Inc.; CHICAGO, The Cary Company; CINCINNATI, B. H. Roettker 
iny; CLEVELAND, A. C. Mueller Co.; DALLAS, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co, of Texas; DAVENPORT, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; DENVER, 
son-Hayward Chemical Co.; DES MOINES, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; DETROIT, Baker & Collinson; HOUSTON, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; 
NAPOLIS, Indiana Naval Stores Co.; KANSAS CITY, Abner Hood Chemical Company; LOS ANGELES, Nuodex Products Co., Inc.; LOUISVILLE, B. H. Boyet & 
Ferguson; MINNEAPOLIS, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; NASHVILLE, Post 
age Company; NEW ORLEANS, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; NEW YORK, D. H. Litter Co., Inc.; OKLAHOMA CITY, Thompson-Hayward Chemical 
.; OMAHA, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; PHILADELPHIA, Harry W. Gaffney; PITTSBURGH, John D. Butts; PORTLAND, Fred E. Alsop & Co.; RICHMOND, 
4 F.V. Gunn & Co., Inc.; $T. LOUIS, J. E. Niehaus & Co.; SAN ANTONIO, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; SAN FRANCISCO, Cole & DeGrof; SEATTLE, D. B. Smith; 
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‘ale Pain t ‘¢ Good Business! | | 


Good for the property owner becau: he 
doesn’t have to close up to redeco: ite. 
Good for the contractor because it per 1its 
him a more flexible working sche: ule. 
Good for the paint manufacturer bec use 
it offers an opportunity to increase vol ime | 
and profits! 

To meet a growing demand Phi lips 
Petroleum Company has high quality c dor- 
less mineral spirits available for prompt 
delivery in tank cars or carload lots. We 
are prepared to meet your full production 
requirements in two boiling ranges: 


PHILLIPS 66 SOLTROL* 130 
Boiling Range (Approx.) 
Initial Boiling Point 
End Point 
Kauri Butanol Number 


PHILLIPS 66 SOLTROL* 170 
Boiling Range (Approx.) 
Initial Boiling Point 
End Point 
Kauri Butanol Number 


Soltrol 170 is specifically recommended in 
paints requiring longer wet edge and slower 
drying characteristics. 

Write or wire today for complete infor- | 
mation on these pace-setting odorless min- 
eral spirits: Phillips 66 Soltrol 130 and 
Phillips 66 Soltrol 170. 


FREE TEST SAMPLES 


Like to test Phillips 66 Solirols? 
We'll gladly send you samples 
for evaluation. Just tell us how 
much Soltrol youneed to proveto — 
yourself the advantages of « dor- — 
less Soltrols in your produc’ :. 


ODORLESS MINERAL SPIRITS 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY : ) TRO 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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better finishes with these 


If you are using the new 
EPOXY RESINS 


in BAKING FINISHES 


rompt 
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It will help you achieve 















































BAKER FATTY ACIDS 
5°F 
5°F PROPERTIES 
25 pco PHYSICAL CHEMICAL cost COMMENTS 
ACIDS Density Gardner Acid | lodine | Sap. 
| (1 Ib./gal.) | Color | Viscosity | Value No. Value 
O°F 9-11 7.50 1 Al 194 154 198 Premium Quality DCO Acids for epoxy resin modification. 
O°F Grade Characterized by light color and high chemical 
23 reactivity. Produces coatings unexcelled for 
chemical resistance, flexibility adhesion 
ad f and hardness. 
mn 
lower | 
150 7.53 2% A 197 153 198 Medium A less expensive modification of 9-11 Acids. 
infor- Priced Choracterized by a faster esterification rate 
wr with epoxy resins and closely compete with 
| a the 9-11 Acids in producing top quality 
epoxy resin esters. 
i 
145 7.55 7+ At 188 145 195 Least The least expensive DCO Acids for epoxy 
Expensive resin modification. Although these acids are 
strobe? | originally darker in color than either the 
: - Technical Bulletin 27 was prepared to give you infor- ae beans. areas res “pe _ oe 
cveto | i . It discusses prepara- ee eee 
1 red . mation you —_ use to advantage than would be expected, imparting little color 
an tion of coatings and compares the performance of to the finished vehicle. 
Baker Acids with linseed and soya. Baking speed, flex- 
ibility, chemical, solvent and abrasion resistance are 


given in detail. The handy coupon will bring your copy. 


THE 
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CASTOR OIL COMPANY 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
LOS ANGELES « CHICAGO 
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THE BAKER CASTOR OIL COMPANY 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 


Please send me Technical Bulletin Number 27. 
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Spur Your Mill Production With 
Coors High Density Grinding Media 






Get 40% to 60% more production from your 
present mills. How? By doing only two things. 

1. Charge your mills with COORS High Den- 
sity Media instead of conventional porcelain balls or 
pebbles, and 

2. Increase the pigment concentration in your 
paste (never less than 90 to 100 KU viscosity) to 
give the COORS High Density Media something to 
work against. 

By using a high viscosity batch you get the 
maximum work from this high density media. In 
fact, the proper paste consistency approaches that 
used in steel ball mills. 

COORS High Density Media is being used in 
Porcelain lined, stone lined and unlined mills. In un- 
lined mills, COORS Media is used to replace steel 
balls where iron contamination must be held to a 
minimum. 

COORS High Density Media is available in the 
form of Balls—or in the Natural Shape, developed 
specifically for paint pigment dispersion. The spe- 
cially curved surface areas of the Natural Shape 
Media give the mortar and pestle action needed to 
speed dispersion. 

Write for the name of your nearest COORS 
representative today. See how you can SPUR mill 
production and pour 40% to 60% more paint from 
your present mill equipment! 








































COORS PORCELAIN COMPANY 
c/o LZP Industrial Ceramics 
2500 West 7th Ave., Denver 4, Colo. 


I would like information and samples of Coors Natural 
CJ Shape Alumina Ceramic Grinding Media. 







Also, please send information on Coors Spherical 
CJ Grinding Ball of Alumina Ceramic. 







Title 





Name. 








Company 










Address. 









City & State 












NATURAL SHAPE 
GRINDING MEDIA 





COORS PORCELAIN COMPANY 
GOLDEN, COLORADO 
National Sales Representatives 


LZP INDUSTRIAL CERAMICS 
2500 West 7th Avenue, Denver 4, Colorado 
Write or wire for the name of your local representative. 
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providing important advantages in 
PRODUCTION and STORAGE... 





Densed 140 Black bridges the gap between the bead and powder 
forms, embodying the best points of each. In flow, color and tinting 
strength its characteristics are the same as regular 140 Black. 


1/3 LESS STORAGE SPACE CLEANER HANDLING 
Faster wetting Easier handling 


Lower viscosity in premixes For ball or roller mills i 


A COLUMBIAN COLLOID 





MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 


Akron, Binney & Smith Co.; Boston, Binney & Smith Co.; Chieago, Binney & Smith Co.; Dallas, Roy A. Ribelin Distributing Co.; 
Detroit, Binney & Smith Co.; Houston, Roy A. Ribelin Distributing Co.; Kansas City, Me., Abner Hood Chemical Co.; os Angeles, 
Martin, Hoyt & Milne, Inc.; Louisville, Wm. B. Tabler Co.; Minneapolis, Willard N. Swanson Co.; Philadelphia, Binney & Smith Co.; | 

$t. louis, J. E. Niehaus & Co.; San Francisco & Seattle, Martin, Hoyt & Milne, Inc.; Toronto, Binney & Smith Led. 
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paint fungicide 
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NUODEX 


Special Purpose Chemicals 
To Serve Industry 


DRIERS - FUNGICIDES 


Super Ad-lIt and its advantages: 


Super Ad-It, the Nuodex di (phenyl mer- 
cury) dodecenyl succinate paint fungicide 
offers chemists better all-around stability, 
color, odor and viscosity when they formu- 
late for superior mildew resistance at com- 
petitive costs. According to verified reports, 
Super Ad-It shows outstanding performance 
without affecting drying, gloss, color, hardness 
or odor. 


Where to use Super Ad-lt: 


Super Ad-It is widely and successfully used 
as a fungicide in house paints, trim and trellis 
paints, stucco paints, marine finishes, and in 
industrial maintenance paints for textile 
mills, dairies, breweries and food plants. It is 
low in viscosity and readily miscible with all 
oil, alkyd and oleoresinous vehicles. 

To serve industry as headquarters for paint 
fungicides, Nuodex also offers Nuodex PMO 
10 (phenyl mercury oleate) for certain gov- 
ernment specifications; Quindex P (copper 
8-quinolinolate powder) — a non-mercurial; 
and Nuodex PMN 10 (phenyl mercury 
naphthenate). 


For more data: 

Ask your Nuodex agent for end-use informa- 
tion, technical data and samples of Super 
Ad-It or other Nuodex fungicides. Nuodex 
Products Co., Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. GD var 


You Can Rely on NUODEX for 


Delivery. s« overnight from 28 warehouses and 4 separate plants 


»+.»through 34 sales agencies, 4 technical regional of- 






fices, and 3 laboratories serving all paint centers 


Research. + to maintain, improve and develop quality products 


Plants at 

Elizabeth and Newark, N. J., 

Long Beach, Calif; 

Leaside (Téronto), Ontario, Canada 
© 1953 Nuodex Products Co., Inc. 


MIXING & MILLING AIDS 


CONSULT YOUR NEAREST NUODEX REPRESENTATIVE 


. 
TON, D. H. Litter Co., Inc.; ATLANTA, R. T. Hopkins; BUFFALO, Commercial Chemicals, Inc.; CHICAGO, The Cary Company; CINCINNATI, B. H. Roettker 


any; CLEVELAND, A. C. Mueller Co.; DALLAS, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 






of Texas; DAVENPORT, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; DENVER, 


pson-Hayward Chemical Co.; DES MOINES, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; DETROIT, Baker & Collinson; HOUSTON, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; 
ANAPOLIS, Indiana Naval Stores Co.; KANSAS CITY, Abner Hood Chemical Company; LOS ANGELES, Nuodex Products Co., Inc.; LOUISVILLE, B. H. Boyet & 
Ferguson; MINNEAPOLIS, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; NASHVILLE, Post 
rage Company; NEW ORLEANS, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; NEW YORK, D. H. Litter Co., Inc.; OKLAHOMA CITY, Thompson-Hayward Chemical 
OMAHA, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; PHILADELPHIA, Harry W. Gaffney; PITTSBURGH, John D. Butts; PORTLAND, Fred E. Alsop & Co.; RICHMOND, 
Gunn & Co., Inc.; $T. LOUIS, J. E. Niehaus & Co.; SAN ANTONIO, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; SAN FRANCISCO, Cole & DeGraf; SEATTLE, D. B. Smith; 

TULSA, Thompson-Hayword Chemical Co., WICHITA, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 


sany; MEMPHIS, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; MILWAUKEE, 
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A INERT PIGMENTS THAT IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT 
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IND EASILY and RAPIDLY 





EDGAR ASPs GR 












THE FACTS ABOUT THIS TEST: 


ALUMINUM SILICATE 
EDGAR ASP 100) 


The test consisted of grinding Zinc Chromate Primer 
(Government Specification: MIL-P-6889A) in a pebble 
mill. The length of the bars in the chart to the left 





| | ss aa re shows the quantity of paint ground per hour to the 

— Hegman Fineness required by the specification. In the 
| ve > case of the bars to the front, the charge to the pebble 
| _ ila at mill was in accordance with the test formula in the 


specification. For the bars to the rear, the same paint 
was prepared but the charge to the mill was calcu- 
lated according to the Daniel “Flow-Point” Procedure. 





QUANTITY 
GROUND 
PER HOUR 











AND HERE IS HOW IT CAN WORK FOR YOU: 


This test, involving one of the most difficult formula- 
tions to grind, clearly shows the ease and speed of 
grinding due to the inherent softness and controlled 
fine particle size of EDGAR ASPs. EDGAR ASPs are 
non-abrasive and can be safely ground on a three roll 
mill even in cases of high pigment loading without risk 
of abrasive action on the rolls and consequent dis- 
coloration of the paint. Though this is just one example 
of the ease of grinding of EDGAR ASPs, you will find 
similar satisfying results in other formulations . . . both 
in reduction of production costs and resultant finer 
products. 


In one commercial application, for instance, grinding time for this formulation of 
Read Zine Chromate Primer was reduced approximately 66% 


~~ This is only one reason why EDGAR Aluminum Silicate Pigments improve 
‘ your product. For complete facts and advantages, send for technical lit- 
erature, as well as samples for your own laboratory testing ... no 
obligation, of course. 






Please send me the following: 
File folder with up to date technical literature 
Sample drum of ASP1100 () 2 Ib. C) Sib. () 10 1b, 


©) Sample drum of ASP 100 C) 21b. C) 5 ib. C) 10 1b. 
O Sample drum of ASP 400 C) 2 Ib. C) 5b. C10 1b, 


NAME TITLE 


\ _ 4 


Edgar Brothers Company 









Metuchen, New Jersey 


FIRM ADDRESS 
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Change in Cooking Agents 
Solves Pollution Problem 


What is termed by its authors as the “com- 
plete answer” to the problem of stream pol- 
lution by pulpmill wastes was revealed at a 
recent technical society meeting. The new 
process hinges about the use of magnesium 
bisulfite as the cooking agent in woodpulp 
production instead of the present calcium 
bisulfite. In this way, the digester residual 
liquor (the crux of the present problem) can 
be satisfactorily evaporated and disposed of 
by burning. Chemicals can be recovered and 
used again, and heat from the combustion of 
the organic matter can be used for the eff- 
cient generation of steam and power. 

Experiences with a commercial mill set up 
to study and use the process are said to have 
definitely established the economic soundness 
of the idea. 


Wounds Show Affinity for 
S* from Tagged Methionine 


Results of recent research with methionine, 
tagged with radioactive sulfur (S”), are seen 
as further positive proof that methionine is 
involved in the healing of wounded tissue. By 
injecting radioactive methionine into wounded 
rats, investigators were able to follow the 
course of the S” through the body. Within five 
days of injection. they found twice as much 
radioactive sulfur in regenerating wound tis- 
sue as in normal unwounded skin tissue. This 
concentration continued to increase, with the 
rate of increase corresponding to the rate at 
which the wound healed. 

Analysis showed most of the radioactive 
sulfur in the wound tissue to be associated 
with cystine. In addition, there was more 
cystine in the wound tissue than in normal 
tissue. This indicates that scar tissue pro- 
duced during wound healing is different from 
normal tissue protein. The experiments showed 
that most of the sulfur in the regenerating 
tissue was supplied from the tagged methio- 
nine. 


Al-Sb New Semiconductor 


Scientists recently reported the development 
of a new low-cost compound of aluminum and 
antimony which they think may one day com- 
pete with germanium and silicon as a semi- 
conductor for transistors, rectifiers, and other 
electronic devices. The compound is one of a 
number of combinations of aluminum, gal- 
lium, and indium with arsenic and antimony 
now being investigated for possible uses. 

The researchers explain that aluminum- 
antimony has essentially the same diamond- 
like structure as silicon and germanium. Work 
to date has shown that the material can be 
used to convert light to electrical energy, sug- 
gesting its possible use in photo-electric cells. 
Rectifiers have been made in the laboratory 
with the material, and transistors are said to 
be a distinct possibility in the future. 





‘Aroflat Alkyds Found Superior 





The solution to an important problem 
encountered by both manufacturers and users 
of interior flat paints is seen in data recently 
made available on viscosity-temperature 
changes of alkyd-type flat paints and their 
resin ingredients. 

The now common practice of finishing inte- 
riors at all seasons of the year, together with 
the rapid growth in preference for alkyd fin- 
ishes, has made the relationship between tem- 
perature and viscosity in these paints an 
important consideration. Now, a paint’s brush- 
ing characteristics and other properties during 
cold and warm weather conditions are as im- 
portant to its over-all satisfactory performance 
as its behavior at normal temperatures. 
Consistency Change Factor the Criterion 

The most important change that occurs in 
alkyd flat paints as the temperature drops is 
an increase in viscosity. If the viscosity 
changes rapidly with temperature, the paint 
is said to have a large “¢onsistency change 
factor.” In a cool atmosphere, such a paint 
becomes thick, ropey, and difficult or impos- 
sible to brush without considerable thinning. 
And thinning, in turn, reduces the non-pene- 
trating and non-ghosting properties (sheen 
and color uniformity) of the paint. Tempo- 





In Controlling Paint Consistency 
Over All Temperature Changes 


Low-Temperature Studies of Viscosity Changes Show Aroflat 3025 
And 3050 Unique in Keeping Alkyd Flats Brushable at All 
Practical Painting Temperatures; Film Properties Also Improved 


rarily heating the room with space heaters can 
be resorted to, but practical paint technicians 
are quick to point out that this does not 
appreciably heat the wall surfaces. Since 
paint is applied in a thin film, it cools almost 
instantaneously on a cold wall, regardless of 
its temperature in the can. If the paint has a 
large consistency change factor, it will be 
almost as difficult to apply as in an unheated 
room. 


AROFLAT Alkyds Furnish the Answer 

In pioneering alkyd resins for better flat 
and semi-gloss wall finishes, U.S.I. labora- 
tories were aware of these viscosity problems 
and developed AROFLAT alkyds with unique 
and inherent qualities to overcome them. Data 
demonstrating the low consistency change 
factors imparted to paints by these resins was 
obtained recently in an independent study 
which paint manufacturers can verify easily 
in their own laboratories. 

Resin Viscosities Compared 

In this study, viscosity determinations were 
made on various resins at temperatures within 
and beyond the range likely to 
be encountered in year-around UV Ye):44 


decorating. U.S.I.’s AROFLAT 
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Curves showing the viscosity behavior of AROFLAT 3025 and 3050, contrasted with that of three 
conventional-type alkyds, as the temperature decreases from 90° to 40° F. The steep curves of 
the conventional flat alkyd resins mean that paint formulations containing them will be difficult 
or impossible to brush in cool weather, or after they have been stored in a cool place. 
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CONTINUED Viscosity New Rub Test Instrument cecaiaiieds aaa | 
Studies Seen Aiding Ink Research 


3025 and AROFLAT 3050 were included, as 
well as a number of conventional alkyd resin 
solutions of other companies. All of the resins 
were tested in the form in which they are 
offered to paint manufacturers. 





The paint on the right is formulated with ARO- 
FLAT 3025, that on the left is a commercial flat 
containing a conventional alkyd. Both were held 
at 40° F. prior to this demonstration. 


Representative curves showing how the vis- 
cosities of these resins changed with tempera- 
ture are plotted below. The flat curves of the 
AROFLAT resins over the full temperature 
range offer a sharp contrast to the steep curves 
of three conventional alkyds, all of which are 
incorporated in flat paints now on the market. 

Paints Show Same Effect 

Further tests showed that the viscosity char- 
acteristics of these resins carried over into 
their respective paint formulations. For ex- 
ample, in a comparison of finished paints, all 
with consistencies of 80-81 Krebs units at 78 
F., the AROFLAT formulations increased to 
only 86-88 units when the temperature was 
lowered to 63°. Over the same temperature 
drop, consistencies of conventional alkyd 
paints jumped to 140 units or more. Most 





ALCOHOLS 
Amy! Alcohol (isoamy! Alcohol) 
Butanol (Normal-Butyl Alcohol) 


Fusel Oil—Refined ANSOLS 
Propanol (Normal-Propy! Alcohol) Ansol* M 
Ansol* PR 


Ethanol (Ethy! Alcohol) 

Specially Denatured—all regular 
and anhydrous formulas 

Completely Denatured—all regular 
and anhydrous formulas 

Pure—190 proof U.S.P., 
Absolute—200 Proof 

Solox*—proprietary solvent— 
regular and anhydrous 


ANTI-FREEZE 
Super Pyro* Anti-Freeze 
U.S.1. Permanent Anti-Freeze 


ETHERS 
Ethy! Ether, U.S.P. 
Ethyl Ether, Absolute—A.C.S. Diatol* 


ACETONE—A.C.S. 











Rub-resistance, the property of an ink 
which preserves the sharp, clean appearance 
of printed matter throughout its useful life, 
is becoming more and more important, par- 
ticularly in the packaging field. To fill the 
need for a standard test of this property, an 
independent research organization recently 
announced the development of what it. de- 
scribes as a new and better portable rub tester. 

The characteristic motion of the instrument 
is planetary, i.e., a one and one-half inch 
square piece of paper or print is rubbed in a 
circle at 25 rpm over the print under test 
while the square piece undergoes a slow rota- 


tion of its own. Three pressures are available, 





and the machine can be set to turn off auto- 
matically after 1 to 50 cycles. Test conditions 
are entirely reproducible. directional effects 
of the stock are averaged, and the instru- 
ment eliminates streaks and deep gouges, it 
is claimed. 








ACETIC ESTERS 
Amy! Acetate 
and High Test 
Butyl Acetate 
Ethyl! Acetate—al! grades 
Normal-Propy! Acetate 


OXALIC ESTERS 
Dibuty! Oxalate 
Diethy! Oxalate 


PHTHALIC ESTERS 
Diamy! Phthalate 
Dibuty! Phthclate 
Diethyl! Phthalate 


OTHER ESTERS 


Diethy! Carbonate 
Ethy! Chloroformate 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


authorities agree that paints with consisten- 
cies greater than 100 Krebs units are too thick 
to apply satisfactorily. 
Film Properties Also Affected 

Tests on the films of these paints at reduced 
temperatures, as well as at prolonged elevated 
temperatures, showed that they lose flexibility 
in a comparable manner to their sharp con- 
sistency changes. Films of AROFLAT paints 
applied to Morest charts remained flexible at 
both extremes of temperature while those of 
conventional paints cracked when the Morest 
charts were folded. 

AROFLATS Yield Fool-Proof Paints 

To the paint manufacturer, the results of 
these tests mean that with the AROFLATS he 
can formulate his paints to be much more 
“fool-proof.” U.S.I. technicians point out that 
spring and autumn seasons bring sufficient 
temperature changes to produce application 
difficulties. While the summer ahead supplies 
temporary relief, now is the time to correct 
any fundamental faults so that stocks on deal- 
ers’ shelves will not be a source of future 
trouble during cool weather. 
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RESINS (Synthetic and Natural) 
Arochem*—modified types 
Arodure* —urea-formaldehyde resins 
Arofene*—pure phenolics 
Aroflat*—for special flat finishes 
Aroflint*—room temperature 
curing phenolic 
Aroplaz*—alkyds and allied materials 
Aropol*—copolymer modified alkyds 
Ester Gums—all types 
Natural Resins—all standard grades 
INSECTICIDE MATERIALS 
Allethrin 
CPR Concentrates 
Piperony! Butoxide 
Piperonyl Cyclonene 


~Commercial 


Liquid & Dust 


Pyrethrum Products: Liquid and Dust 

Rotenone Products: Liquid and Dust 
INSECTIFUGE MATERIALS 

Indalone* 

Triple-Mix Repellents 


BRANCHES IN 


Pyrenone* Concentrates: Liquid & Dust 


TRIAL CHemicalts Co. 


Division of National Distillers Products Corporation 


Information about manufacturers of these 
items may be obtained by writing U. S. I. 


Gluing operations in confined spaces and on 
small objects are said to be easier with a line 
esives now packaged in collapsible tubes 
ypodermic needle tips. Adhesives ars 
nitrocellulose, vinyl, and rubber types. (No. 930) 











The flat, non-divergent, knife-like ribbon of air, 
water, or steam emitted by a new cleaning noz- 
it suitable for descaling, de-barking 
aning buildings and equipment, and 
ther uses, according to the manufacturer. 
—_—_—— (No. 931) 

A new chemical resistant lab coat, made of light- 
weight vinyl fabric, is claimed to be virtually 
e to spotting and acid Be dh to outlast 

lab coats many times, and to retain a 
ored appearance through hard wear 
(No. 932) 
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For pers. latex emulsion paints, a new dry- 
form ae been announced which dissolves 
© poi nt of use, provides improved vis- 













C brusha bilijy, mechanical ability, and 
neips prevent h arcening of paint Pigments. 


(No. 933) 
New stainless steel-vinyl plastic coatings, now 
——_ in all colors, are said to be impervious 
Sture, resistant to most chemicals, quick- 
ng, and capable of withstanding constant dry 
heat up to 300° F, (No. 934) 








pes clean ice flakes, freed of sediment and 
ped gases, can now be made directly in the 
ratory with a fully automatic machine which 
s up to 300 pounds of ice daily. Ice is 
id to remain flaky for days if kept in an insu- 
ited bin. (No. 935) 


A new molybdenum- base lubricant i in the form of 
an enamel can be applied “on any type of sur- 
face including plastics, glass, and ceramics” to 
yie Id a thin, hard coating which is greasy-feel- 
ing but clean, the manufacturer states. (No. 936) 











Spot determinations of pH to within one-half a 
unit over the full pH scale can be made, it is 
C ed, with a series of six new indicator papers 
1 color scales printed on the containers. 

nea nerintee (No. 937) 
A new fire blanket for labs and homes is made 
of plastic-coated glass cloth, weighs two and one- 
pounds, is resistant to acids, alkalies, and 
t solvents, and stays flexible in below zero 
peratures. (No. 938) 


New plastic acoustical ceiling tile, lined with 
fiber glass, is said to be easy to apply by the 
] > owner or industry, to be easily cleaned, 
en to be stain-, peel-, and chip-proof. (No. 939) 












INTERMEDIATES 
Acetoacetanilide 
Acetoacet-ortho-chloroanilide 
Acetoacet-ortho-toluidide 
Acetoacet-para-chloroanilide 
Ethyl Acetoacetate 
Ethy! Benzoylacetate 
Ethy! Sodium Oxalacetate 

FEED PRODUCTS 
Calcium Pantothenate (Feed Grade) 
Choline Chloride 
Curbay B-G* 
pi-Methionine (Feed Grade) 
Niacin, U.S.P. 
Riboflavin Concentrates 
Special Liquid Curbay* 
U.S.1. Vitamin By: and 

Antibiotic Feed Supplements 

Vacatone* 


40 
OTHER PRODUCTS 


Acetaldehyde Metallic Sodium 
Caustic Soda Methionine (Pharm.) 
Ethylene Nitrocellulose Soins. 


IPC (lsopropyl-N- Propionaldehyde 
Pheny! Carbamate) Propionic Acid 
CcIPC Sulfuric Acid 
Liquid Chlorine Urethan, U.S.P. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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AZO ZZZ-22 


A high oil absorption Zinc Ox- 
ide having large Acicular Par- 


ticles which gives heavy body e 
medium 


AZO ZZZ-11 


A medium oil absorption Acicu- 
lar Zinc Oxide imparting excep- 
tional weathering qualities to 
exterior paints 








AZO acicular lead-free sine 
oxide is a superior pigment 


available in a wide range 





of oil absorptions 


AZO 222-33 


A definitely Acicular type witha 
lower oil absorption, but chem- 
ically identical with AZO ZZZ- 
11 and AZO ZZZ-22 





AMERICAN ZINC SALES COMPANY 


distributors for 


AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO © CHICAGO «¢ ST. LOUIS © NEW YORK 











UNIFORM © DEPENDABLE 
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in America’s 
roduction 
picture 


Take a good look at the butyls picture at CSC. 
Commercial Solvents Corporation was the first 
producer of Butanol by an exclusive fermenta- 
tion process in 1920. Today, with greatly ex- 
panded production facilities, backed by a 
quarter century of know-how, CSC is still a 
leader in the butyls field. 


Plants, warehouses and sales offices coast to 
coast bring CSC’s butyls and butyl derivatives 
to industry's door. No matter what your need 
... from a drum to a tanker... CSC is ready to 
serve you promptly, efficiently. 


There are still no substitutes for butyls in making 
the finest lacquers. Countless other uses confirm 
the importance of butyls in American industry: 


HYDRAULIC FLUIDS + METAL CLEANERS 
BLENDING AGENTS « SELECTIVE EXTRACTANTS 
BUTANOL SYNTHETIC RESINS + HERBICIDES 


BUTYL LACTATE RUBBER CHEMICALS + LUBE OIL ADDITIVES 


BUTYL ACETATE Write, wire or phone Industrial Chemicals 
Division, Commercial Solvents Corporation, 260 
BUTYL STEARATE : Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., for fu!! 


DIBUTYL PHTHALATE information. 


TRIBUTYL PHOSPHATE 


OTHER CSC CHEMICALS 


-- 





Ethyl! alcohol and derivatives » Methanol 
Methylamines - Ammonia - Aminohydroxy Compound 
Riboflavin crystals + Ethyl acetate + Ethyl lactate 
Diethyl maleate *- Hydroxylammonium salts 
Nitrohydroxy compounds - Nitroparaffins 
Alkaterge®-C + Formaldehyde NF + Pentaerythrito 


COMMERCIAL SOivENTS CORPORATION 


ALDEHYDES 22 ALCOHOLS “ ESTERS . AMINES ~ AMINOALCOHOLS 
AMMONIA * NITROPARAFFINS * SOLVENTS * PLASTICIZERS * INTERMEDIATES 
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OST metal cans are made 

either from steel plate or 

steel plate with a very thin 
coating of tin or terne metal. The 
so-called tin plate carries a coating 
of tin which may vary from approx- 
imately 0.000015 inch to approx- 
imately 0.000100 inch in thickness 
depending upon the grade being 
produced. Terne plate carries a 
coating consisting of about 85% 
lead and 15% tin and its thickness 
varies from approximately 0.000050 
inch’ to approximately 0.001 inch, 
avain depending upon the grade 
being produced. Plain steel has 
re atively little resistance to corro- 
sn but the tin and terne coatings 
p ovide the steel plate with in- 


c -ased resistance to atmospheric 


| product corrosion. Organic 
ytective coatings are used to 
rease the corrosion resistance 


lis paper was presented at the meeting of the 
mical Institute ofCanada, Montreal, P.Q., 
ada, June 3,1952. Permission to publish this 
er was granted through the courtesy of the 
= Institute of Canada and “Chemistry in 
ada, 

arts of the subject of this paper were previously 
red in a paper entitled “Can Linings” presented 
1e American Chemical Society Meeting in Bos- 

Mass. in April 1951, and published under the 
e title in Continental Can Co., Inc. Research 
\letin No. 23-1951. 
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Research Division 
Continental Can Co. 





not only of steel cans, but also of the 
tin or terne plate cans. Such 
organic coatings are -particularly 
useful for canned products which 
adversely affect the metal or metals 
in the can or are adversely affected 
by the metal. Organic coatings 
have made it possible to pack 
satisfactorily a large variety of 
products in cans. 

Restrictions on the use of tin 
have accelerated the development 
and use of thinner tin coatings and 
in many instances the complete 
elimination of tin. In both cases 
organic protective coatings often 
are called upon to provide the 
necessary protection either as a 
supplement to a reduced metallic 
coating or as a substitute for it. 

Although many organic protec- 
tive coatings give satisfactory re- 
sults over plain steel plate when 
used for dry or non-aqueous prod- 
ucts, they usually fail when used 
on the inside of steel containers 
packed with aqueous products. 
Chemical treatments for steel plate 
have been developed to provide an 
inorganic film that permits better 
adhesion of applied and baked 
















organic coatings especially under 
aqueous conditions. In some ways 
this chemical treatment may be 
considered as a primer or prime 
coat and in fact some of the thinner 
electrotin coatings which may be 
used in the future might also be 
considered as prime coats in that 
they offer relatively little pro- 
tection by themselves, but in 
conjunction with a subsequently 
applied organic coating they be- 
come an important part of a good 
protective system. 


Can Linings 


HE protective coatings used 

for metal cans are similar to 
those used for numerous other 
purposes. Although many 
attempts have been made to de- 
velop a “‘universal”’ or all-purpose 
protective coating for cans, these 
attempts have not been successful 
and from 10 to 20 different pro- 
tective coatings may be required 
to meet the exacting and diverse 
requirements of the many products 
now packed in cans. These var- 
ious coatings include the oleo- 
resinous, the vinyl, the so-called 
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phenolic and the wax types. The 
broad term “can linings’’ has been 
used to cover this large group of 
protective coatings but since some 
of them are used on the outside as 
well as on the inside of cans this 
term is not completely inclusive. 
Except for the waxes the terms 
lacquers and enamels are widely 
used in the can making industry to 
describe the above protective coat- 
ings. 


Oleoresinous 

The can linings in use about 
twenty years ago consisted of a few 
oleoresinous enamels. These enam- 
els were made with natural resins 
or ester gum, tung oil, driers and 
thinner, in much the same manner 
as the varnishes that were made 
for other purposes. Lead driers 
were avoided because of the tox- 
icity of lead and the amount of drier 
was somewhat lower than that of 
air drying varnishes because the 
can linings were baked at about 
375°F to 400°F for a total period 
of from 20 minutes to 30 minutes 
depending upon the efficiency or 
effectiveness of the oven. 

Some of the oleoresinous can 
linings now in use are quite similar 
to those originally developed and a 
few actually may be the same. 
However, in many of the newer 
formulas synthetic resins have re- 
placed the natural resins and ester 
gum. Also, dehydrated castor oil 
may have replaced the tung oil in 
some formulations. Many types 
of synthetic resins have been tested 
in oleoresinous can linings and 
those that have been found satis- 
factory for at least limited use 
include the phenolic modified rosin 
esters, the maleic modified rosin 
esters, the unmodified phenolics, 
the petroleum resins and the epoxy 
type resins. The ureaformalde- 
hyde and related resins have found 
only rather limited use as inside 
enamels for cans for aqueous 
products although they are used 
extensively for certain purposes on 
the outside of cans particularly 
where a clear, colorless finish or a 
white pigmented coating is re- 
quired. 


Tung oil has properties which 
make it well suited for many oleo- 


linings. It cures 
rapidly, and imparts good ‘“‘re- 
sistence’’ or ‘durability’ to a 
baked oleoresinous film. It also 


resinous can 
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has good flavor and odor character- 
istics if properly baked. Linseed 
oil and other drying oils were 
sometimes used in outside enamels, 
but rarely in inside enamels be- 
cause of their inferior odor and 
flavor characteristics. Occasion- 
ally small quantities of these oils 
have been used with tung oil for 
specific purposes, but tung oil was 
the principal or only oil used in 
most oleoresinous can linings before 
World War II. Because of the 
restrictions on the use of tung oil 
at that time extensive research on 
all available substitutes resulted 
in the development of a number of 
oleoresinous finishes based on de- 
hydrated castor oil. These new 
finishes were found to be satisfac- 
tory substitutes and were par- 
ticularly suited for use over chem- 
ically treated steel plate. 

Although many of the original 
oleoresinous enamels were of the 
so-called long oil type, the newer 
formulations generally call for from 
about 12% to 25 U. S. gallons of 
oil for each 100 pounds of resin; 
that is, from a ratio of 1 to 1 of oil 
to resin to a ratio of 2 to 1 (oil to 
resin). 

If tung oil is used it must be 
adequately cooked or treated to 
prevent gas-checking when the film 
is baked. Gas-checking inhibitors 
are effective in eliminating or 
minimizing gas checking but since 
they may also have an adverse 
effect on flavor characteristics and 
may have a questionable toxicity 
rating, any such material must be 
very carefully evaluated and proved 
as completely non-detrimental be- 
fore it is used in can linings. In 
developing a new formulation it 
probably will be cheaper and quick- 
er to obtain gas-proofness by proper 
formulation and cooking than by 
the addition of inhibitors. 

If ordinary oleoresinous can lin- 
ings are used for foods containing 
appreciable quantities of protein 
such as corn, peas, meat, fish, etc., 
a black tin sulfide stain will form 
under the enamel and under certain 
conditions a voluminous iron sul- 
fide will form at small areas of iron 
exposed at scratches and fractures. 
To overcome this condition oleo- 
resinous enamels used for such 
products contain about 15% of a 
fine particle size zinc oxide. This 
zinc oxide is added for its chemical 
reactivity and not as a pigment to 


make the film opaque. In fact, i s 
fine particle size which is necessar + 
for maximum chemical reactivit 
results in very poor hiding powe . 
The sulfides which form during tl » 
processing or heat sterilization « { 
protein-containing foods react wit 
the zinc oxide to form white « - 
essentially colorless zinc compoun 
whereas without the reactive zi: 
oxide, the sulfides would reac: 
with tin and iron to produce blac < 
sulfides, which are undesirable fro 
an appearance standpoint. 

Can linings containing zinc oxice 
were first developed for corn cans 
and were called “corn enamels’ 
Since the use of these enamels was 
soon extended. to include other 
products they were called C- 
enamels. 

The unpigmented can linings 
were often called “regular’’ enamels 
or R-enamels. More recently how- 
ever, with the increased number of 
protective coatings being used, 
they are generally identified by a 
number, letters, or a combination 
of numbers and letters. 

The zinc oxide used in can linings 
obviously must be of the “lead 
free’ type and should be ground 
into a suitable vehicle. Often 
the enamel itself may be used as the 
grinding vehicle but it is generally 
preferred to use a specially for- 
mulated material compatible with 
the enamel with which it is to be 
mixed. Small quantities of fatty 
acids facilitate grinding but it 
should be remembered that ap- 
preciable quantities of linseed oil 
in the formulation may result in 
inferior flavor characteristics. 

The zinc oxide paste is generally 
mixed with the enamel shortly 
before use especially if there is 1 
tendency for the mixed ‘‘C-enamel ’ 
to intrease excessively in viscosity. 
However, certain ‘“‘C-enamels”’ ar 
quite stable and the _princip: 
precaution necessary in their us: 
after mixing is to be certain tha 
any zinc oxide that settles ou 
during storage is thoroughly ré 
incorporated throughout the mas 
of enamel when it is used. 
Phenolics 

The phenolic type enamel (phe 
nol-formaldehyde type without oi 
modification) is characterized b‘ 
greater impermeability and chem 
ical resistance, considerable sen 
sitivity to plate conditions, ; 
minimum of flexibility and a tend 
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ency to impart a_ characteristic 
flavor to certain products. Im- 
provements have been made in the 
flavor characteristics of these 
enamels in recent years so that their 
use has been gradually extended. 
Also improvements in adhesion and 
flexibility have been achieved. As 
would be expected the permeability 
of the phenolics is much less than 
it of oleoresinous enamels and 
is characteristic makes it possible 
use them at low film weights 
the range of about 2 milligrams 
r square inch. At higher film 
‘ights the films do not withstand 
brication so well. Because they 
iy be used at these relatively 
v film weights, the phenolic 
amels often cost less on a final 
isis of cost per can even though 
eir cost per gallon may be higher 
an other enamels. Baking tem- 
‘ratures and time vary depending 
on the formulation but in general 
e phenolics cure more rapidly 
ian the oleoresinous enamels. 
The relative inertness and im- 
‘rmeability of the phenolics makes 
1em well suited for many indus- 
‘ial products and also for meats, 
sh, etc., because a good phenolic 





Magnetic Coating machine coats black iron sheets on one side with lacquer. 
Background shows oven through which sheets are conveyed for baking finish. 











film will prevent staining of the 
plate without the use of zinc 
oxide. 
Vinyls 

The vinyls are characterized by 
their toughness and freedom from 
flavor and this makes them well 
suited for cans for beer and other 
products that are sensitive to metal 
and readily pick up off flavors. 
However, the vinyls are also char- 
acterized by their relatively poor 
resistance to steam which limits 
them largely to containers for prod- 
ucts which are processed or heat 
sterilized at about 200°F or lower. 
Also, the vinyls usually require 
modification or are applied over a 
Dase coat or primer since when used 
alone their adhesion to metal is 
poor. Furthermore, even though 
their heat stability may be im- 
proved by modification with other 
materials, the vinyls carinot be 
used in the side seam area of the 
can before soldering because at 
soldering temperatures the vinyl 
film decomposes or chars exces- 
sively. 

By suitable addition of pigments 
or aluminum powder the blush that 
results when vinyls are subjected 
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simultaneously to water and tem- 
peratures above 200°F may be 
minimized or made entirely in- 
visible. Such films not only have a 
satisfactory appearance but also 
have given good results with several 
different processed products. The 
vinyls are relatively new and al- 
though large quantities are already 
used for beer cans, their use prob- 
ably will expand as better for- 
mulations are developed. Also 
some progress has been made in the 
development of modified vinyls 
which have improved heat re- 
sistance and process resistance. 
Wax Type 

The wax type can linings are 
used principally for lining crown 
closure type cans after they have 
been assembled. Microcrystalline 
petroleum waxes or special wax 
blends are heated above their 
melting point and forced into cans 
inverted so that the excess may 
drain out. The final film is formed 
by the solidification of the wax film. 
The use of such wax film is lim- 
ited. 

With the exception of the wax 
type, the protective coatings used 
on metal cans are made with sol- 
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vents and diluents for suitable 
application. In addition to the 
general rules and practices followed 
in employing solvents and diluents 
for varnishes and enamels, solvents 
and diluents for can linings must be 
volatilized during the baking or 
curing operation and must leave no 
residue which might cause odors 
or flavors. 

To be acceptable as can linings, 
organic protective coatings must 
be: 

1. Non-toxic and free from 

flavors and odors which would 

adversely affect the quality of 
the products to be packed. 

2. Resistant to the products 

and provide the required bar- 

rier between the product and 
the metal of the can. 

3. Readily applied and rapidly 

cured on various types of com- 

mercial can making plate or 
can structures. 

4. Resistant to the mechanical 

action to which they will be 

subjected during can making 
operations and subsequent use. 

5. Economical. 


Characteristics Desired 
important 


@ ar of the most 
characteristics of a food 
can lining is that it be non-toxic 
and free from odors and flavors 
which might be imparted to the 


canned product. Can linings now 
in use have been formulated with 
materials which have been tested 
extensively and evaluated for their 
effect on canned products. Many 
of them have been used for a great 
number of years as can linings and 
similar purposes without any toxic 
effects or objectionable odors and 
flavors. In the United States the 
Quartermaster Corps also requires 
that any protective organic coat- 
ings used either on the inside or the 
outside of food containers for the 
Armed Forces be approved from the 
standpoint of toxicity by the Sur- 
geon General’s Office. This ap- 
proval applies to special protective 
coatings such as the camouflage 
enamels and also to the regular can 
linings used for cans for civilian 
canned foods which later are to be 
purchased for the Armed Forces. 
The Bureau of Animal Indus- 
tries of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture also passes 
upon the suitability of protective 
coatings which may be used to line 
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containers for meats, meat prod- 
ucts, lard and similar edible animal 
products. There are indications 
that this type of control will be 
extended in the future. A con- 
siderable amount of work already 
has been done on evaluating can 
lining materials for toxicity char- 
acteristics but more and more new 
materials for protective Coatings 
are being introduced and these must 
be evaluated too, before they can be 
used. Opinions differ regarding 
the type and amount of testing 
required to evaluate satisfactorily 
the possible toxicity characteristics 
of a new material but even the more 
moderate tests are quite expensive 
and time consuming. However, 
assurance that the can lining is 
non-toxic certainly is necessary and 
is obtained for every inside can 
enamel. 


In the development and eval- 
uation of an inside enamel for cans, 
flavor testing justifiably receives 
great attention. Flavor testers 
must be able to detect flavors 
qualitatively and quantitatively, 
and also to evaluate the significance 
of flavor test data. The flavor of 
every product is affected to some 
extent by the container in which it 
is packed. After a period of time, 
consumers become more or less 
accustomed to the flavor which may 
be associated with a specific type 
of container and may reject as 
unsatisfactory, many other con- 
tainers. As an illustration, enamel 
linings have been accused of im- 
parting an “enamel flavor’’ to some 
products normally packed in plain 
tin cans. Generally, tomato juice 
packed in plain cans is preferred 
from the standpoint of flavor to the 
same juice packed in enamel cans. 
By coincidence, it appears that 
this preference of the tomato juice 
from the plain can is related to 
the presence of small amounts of 
tin dissolved from the container, 
or perhaps to the reducing action 
of the plain tin surface on the 
tomato juice. However, sufficient 
evidence to prove the reason for 
the beneficial flavor effects of the 
plain can to the satisfaction of all 
concerned is not available. 

When tin is exposed to some food 
products a bleaching action occurs. 
Although this is very objectionable 
with many products, such as the 
red fruits, and is avoided by the use 
of a suitable can lining, there are 


instances when this bleaching a 
tion is desirable. This is pa 
ticularly true with the light« 
colored products such as grapefru 
juice and grapefruit segments an 
sauerkraut. The slight bleachin 
action keeps the color light an 
compensates for the normal dark 
ening effect which may result fror 
the processing or sterilizatior 
Peaches and pears packed in car 
completely enameled inside will t 
found to be somewhat darker i 
color and slightly different in flavc 
than the same products packed i 
cans wherein appreciable areas co! 
plain tin are exposed. Even thoug: 
some individuals may prefer the 
slightly darker color and the dil- 
ferent flavor in peaches packed in 
all enameled cans, it is doubtful if 
such cans will be produced under 
present conditions because the pres- 
ence of an appreciable area of plain 
tin greatly increases the shelf life of 
this canned product. 


An all enameled can will have 
under present manufacturing con- 
ditions all but a few very small 
areas covered with the enamel. 
As previously reported by several 
authors, corrosion attended by the 
formation of sufficient hydrogen 
to displace the vacuum normally 
found in packed food cans and 
actually cause the ends to “‘swell’’, 
may result in much less time in 
enameled cans than in “plain” or 
partly plain cans. In some cases 
the corrosion may be so confined to 
localized areas that the can may be 
perforated by one or more “pin- 
holes’. It is not the intent to go 
into detail on the phenomena o! 
can corrosion, but it was though 
important to mention that con 
trary to some lines of reasoning 
not all corrosion problems can bé 
eliminated by the use of can linings 
as now available. 


An important factor to be born« 
in mind is that the can lining o1 
enamel may not be evaluated alone 
but must be considered in con 
junction with the plate to which it 
is applied. Steel, terne and tir 
plate may carry a small quantity 
of palm oil, cotton seed oil or 
perhaps dibutyl sebacate which 
acts to some extent as a lubricant 
and on steel plate as a protection 
against atmospheric corrosion. 
Can linings should cover com- 
mercial quality plate in a uniform 
film without the formation of 
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“enamel eyes’’, those areas around 
some small nuclei about which 
most of the enamel has drawn away. 
Can linings must not be too sen- 
sitive to varying degrees of oxide 
on the plate surface. Oxide films 
are present on all plate but vary 
both qualitatively and quantita- 
tively. Usually, excessive oxide 
films lower the adhesive char- 

teristics of the enamel films to 
the base plate. This may be due 
to the relative adhesive character- 
ics of the film to various oxidized 
rfaces, the lower adhesive char- 
teristics of the oxide film to the 
ite, or to the effect that the 
ides may have had on the cure 

the film. It is well known that 
irdness, adhesion, flexibility, 
1emical resistance and other prop- 
ties vary with the degree to which 
ie film is cured and the cure is a 
nection of the time and the tem- 
‘rature of the bake. It may be 
ss well known, but equally true, 
iat the surface to which the film 
; applied and baked over a sheet 
{ “old” tin plate half of which had 
een electrolytically cleaned to 
emove the heavy film of oxide. 
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Metal sheet coater showing rollers which apply coating material to flat sheets. 





The enamel over the heavily ox- 
idized area was cured to a greater 
degree than that over the cleaned 
area and this difference was equiv- 
alent to approximately that which 
is obtained by a 400°F as com- 
pared to a 380°F bake. This 
enamel is too sensitive to variations 
in surface oxide for satisfactory 
commercial production but illus- 
trates the catalytic effect the plate 
surface may have on the curing 
processes during baking. 

At this point it may be well to 
explain that the adhesion require- 
ments of food can linings must be 
considered to meet two different 
conditions. The fabrication of the 
enameled plate into a can pro- 
duces strains in some areas of the 
plate which may cause loss in ad- 
hesion and sometimes peeling of 
the enamel film. This type of 
peeling is familiar to the industry 
and is caused by physical distortion 
of the base metal. In addition to 
this more well known type of 
failure loss of adhesion or peeling 
also may occur on the inside of 
enameled cans packed with certain 
products even though the areas in 





question have been subjected to 
little or no stress. This latter type 
of peeling is dependent upon and 
accelerated by the presence of water 
and oxygen. Thus, under unfav- 
orable conditions this type of 
peeling may be observed in the 
headspace above the product in the 
can. Several accelerated tests are 
available to measure this type of 
loss of adhesion but for final 
evaluation of can linings experi- 
mental cans must be made for 
processing and storage tests. 


Application 


OST can linings are applied 

to flat sheets by means of 
roller coaters and baked in con- 
tinuous ovens. The resulting 
enameled plate is then made into 
cans. The manufacturing oper- 
ations involve considerable bend- 
ing, drawing and forming of the 
enameled plate at certain areas and, 
in passing along from one step of 
an operation to another at high 
speed, many areas are subjected 
to frictional forces. To withstand 
these operations satisfactorily, can 
linings must have several types of 
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resistance. They must be scratch 
and abrasion resistant and still be 
flexible and adherent to the metal 
plate. Most can linings must also 
be resistant to the heat required 
for the soldering operations. 

Some can linings are applied by 
spraying on cans or component 
parts thereof. By applying the 
protective coating after at least 
some of the more severe mechan- 
ical operations of can making have 
been completed, scratches, abra- 
sions and fractures are minimized 
and a more efficient barrier between 
product and metal is obtained. 
The spray method of application 
of enamel films was first used ex- 
tensively in the manufacture of 
beer cans. Indications are that 
this means of applying can linings 
will continue to expand. 


An interesting use of the spray 
application of protective coating 
is the so-called side striping oper- 
ation. Most can bodies have a 
soldered side seam and the side 
seam area is subjected to con- 
siderable mechanical strain, and 
to the action of soldering flux at 
temperatures of 600°F to 700°F. 
Even though the time interval at 
these high temperatures is a matter 
of a few seconds at most, it is 
obvious thay any protective coat- 
ing applied to plate before the side 
seam is formed will show some 
failure. One coat of sprayed enam- 
el or lacquer applied after soldering 
results in considerable improve- 
ment but, because of the edges with 
small radii inherent to the side 
seam structure, two coats are re- 
quired where maximum coverage is 
required. These requirements have 
led to the development of a striping 
operation which applies a sprayed 
stripe on the inside of the can body 
over the side seam area before the 
can body is discharged from the 
side seamer. In some installations 
the side seam is co°led appreciably 
but in others the inside stripe is 
applied to the hot side seam where 
surface temperatures may be as 
high as 600°F. The latter method 
has one advantage in that the 
solvents are removed rapidly and 
with phenolic or oleoresinous ma- 
terials some degree of cure is ob- 
tained without the use of additional 
drying or curing ovens. The 
outside of side seams also may be 
striped to provide a greater degree 
of protection against corrosion or 
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rusting. For both inside and 
outside striping materials with very 
rapid drying or curing rates are 
required. 

It is desirable to use can linings 
which possess a reasonable degree 
of latitude in film weight and bake 
so that failure will not result if the 
specified film weight and bake are 
not followed exactly. The roller 
coating machines and the spraying 


machines used to apply linings 


provide means for close control of 


film weight. The films, of course, 
are relatively thin, being in* the 
neighborhood of 0.0001 to 0.0005 
inch thick or having a weight of 
from approximately 2 to 6 milli- 
grams per square inch. Control 
limits generally allow for film 
weight variation of + 0.5 milli- 
gram per square inch from the 
specified value. 

Baking temperatures generally 
are not higher than 425°F plate 
temperature. Control of temper- 
atures in modern continuous sheet 
enameling ovens has improved 
greatly over the past few years and 
tolerances of + 5°F from the 
nominal temperature can be main- 
tained after the plate has reached 
its baking temperature. Older 
ovens do not control temperatures 
as well and there may be consider- 
able difference between the max- 
imum and minimum temperature 
at a given time on any one sheet 
during its travel through a large 
part of the oven. This condition 
is particularly true when the speed 
of the oven has been increased over 
that for which the oven was orig- 
inally designed or used. 


The use of can linings has in- 
creased continuously not only be- 
cause of the increase in can pro- 
duction but also because a greater 
percentage of the cans produced 
are being lined with organic pro- 
tective coatings. As a _ result, 
enameling facilities often have been 
inadequate. This fact, and the 
ever present competitive incentive, 
have resulted in continued pressure 
to shorten the baking time and 
thereby increase production. 
About 30 years ago the time re- 
quired to bake a can lining was 
almost an hour. About 20 years 
ago the time was reduced to about 
30 minutes, and at present the 
total time in the best ovens is 
somewhat less than 15 minutes. 
As indicated, the reduction in 


baking time has been made possib! 
by the use of higher temperature 
and better control of temperatur 
which permitted bringing the coat 
ed plate or unit to the bakin; 
temperature within about two min 
utes and maintaining this selectec 
temperature within + 5°F unti 
the plate or unit left the oven. 
The maximum baking temper 
ature for enameled tin plate ha 
been maintained somewhat belov 
the melting point of tin (approx 
imately 450°F). This has bee: 
done not so much because the melt 
ing of the thin tin coating woul 
be objectionable, but because any 
exposed areas of tin plate (un 
coated areas for soldering or th« 
reverse side, if bare) are apt to bi 
oxidized or be discolored excessively 
when temperatures approaching 
450°F are used for an appreciable 
portion of the baking time. 


Economic Considerations 
XTENSIVE testing is nec- 
essary to provide the facts 

required to approve a new enamel 
for cans for each specific product. 
Even if the new protective coating 
is to be used only on the outside of 
cans, it is still necessary to evaluate 
it carefully to determine its ability 
to withstand all of the mechanical 
operations to which it may be 
subjected during can manufac- 
turing and then provide protection 
to the container throughout its 
life. For protective coatings to be 
used on the inside of containers 
the testing is much more involved 
becaused flavor, odor and possible 
toxicity characteristics must also 
be determined. 

Some relatively fast preliminary 
or screening tests have been de- 
veloped but extensive evaluation 
under commercial conditions is 
required before protective coatings 
for metal cans can be approved for 
use with the necessary degree of 
assurance. Generally, a represent- 
ative commercial lot of liquid 
enamel must be made, applied, 
cured and evaluated in the form 
of finished cans which are packed 
with various representative prod- 
ucts and examined over a period 
equivalent to the expected life of 
the packed container. As _pre- 
viously indicated, the testing of 
enamels for the outside of the cans 
require somewhat less time than 


(Turn to page 79) 
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ENTAERYTHRITOL was 

first synthesized by Tollens 

back in 1891 by the reaction 
of acetaldehyde and formaldehyde, 
with the latter being in large ex- 
cess, in the presence of calcium 
hydroxide and large amounts of 
water. 

Commercial production of pen- 
taerythritol took place during the 
early 1930’s in this country, and 
the main uses of pentaerythritol 


ain” gages essentially like the load cell 

2wn above are used for automatic, continu- 

s weighing of the acetaldehyde by remote 
control. 
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PE PROCESSING 


STRAIN GAUGE MAKES 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL POSSIBLE 


were in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives and the synthesis of or- 
ganic esters useful in resins and 
in oxidizing oils for coatings. 


Uses 


It was not until 1939 that a 
technical grade of PE -was offered 
at a price to fit the economics of 
the resin and oil markets. At 
that time, the coatings industry 
began to consume substantial 


The above photo shows the transmitting sta- 
tion for liquid level of formaldehyde in stain- 
less steel storage tanks as shown in the back- 


ground. 





amounts of PE in the production 
of their resins and drying oils, 

It is interesting to note that 
one of the factors which contri- 
buted to the increasing use of PE 
was the unavailability of China- 
wood oil during the Sino-Japanese 
war. As a result, American var- 
nish makers were forced to use 
domestic and South American oils. 
They found that PE resins could 
be processed with these oils to 





Final step was the use of cams, cut from ideal 
rate-of-flow curves to control the raw-mate- 
rial feeds automatically, as shown in above 


close-up. 
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Remote indicators and controls govern the rate 
of flow of the reagents. The above photo shows 
heat exchanger and remote-reading rate-of-flow 
indicator for automatic feeding of acetaldehyde. 





Automatic centrifuges separate the crystals of 
pentaerythritol from the mother liquor. Push 
button starts the cycle, which ends with the 
pentaerythritol being plowed onto a conveyor. 





make coatings comparable in per 
formance with most of those tha 
formerly contained Chinawood oi! 
Meanwhile, the production of othe 
types of resins, particularly alkyds 
and of synthesized drying oil 
based on PE, was undertaken b: 
a number of firms. 

There are many types of resin 
wherein PE is used. In modifie 
rosin-bearing resins, it can be usec 
with a variety of drying oils t 
produce quick-drying varnishes. [1 
alkyd-type varnishes, it impart 
fast drying, good water resistance 
and high luster. 

Another factor which has ac 
celerated the adoption of PE in 
the protective coating industry 
is cost. With the price of glycerine 
considerably higher than PE, it 
is natural that there has been a 
real incentive to replace glycerine 
with PE. 

Therefore, the principal market 
today for PE is in the manufacture 
of alkyd resins, rosin esters, and 
synthetic drying oils. 


Automatic Control 


In an effort to improve the 


quality and reduce the cost of PE, 
the Hercules Powder Co., a major 
producer of this material, in co- 
operation with the Foxboro Co., has 
succeeded in this endeavor by 
utilizing entirely new concepts in 
automatic control. 

The experimental installation of 
a strain gage to facilitate the re- 
mote handling of a_ potentially 
dangerous raw material was the 
beginning of a study that resulted 
in the complete instrumentation 
and control of a whole chemical 
operation. 

A strain gage works because the 
electrical conductance of a metal 
varies as it is extended or com- 
pressed. Advantage is taken of this 
fact so that the device can be used 
to measure stresses, indicate weight 
as little as 1 part in 10,000 or to 
actuate process control mechanism. 


This is not the story of strain 
gages, but rather how the search 
for a means to simplify an opera- 
tion resulted in a plant under 
complete instrument control. 


At Hercules’ Mansfield plant, 
acetaldehyde is one of the raw 
materials used in the manufacture 
of pentaerythritol. It has a low 
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apor pressure (boils at 21°C.), 
ww flash point, and in general is 
tough material to store and 
andle safely. 
In the early days of the operation 
t Mansfield, the acetaldehyde 
as stored in tanks under pressure. 
he tanks were located at the 
r end of the plant area. The 
stance was adequate for safety, 
it it meant a long trip for the 
erator who, before each reaction, 
‘nt to the storage area to weigh 
etaldehyde into smaller tanks 
be charged to the operation. 
s the plant was enlarged and 
pentaerythritol production sched- 
ules substantially increased, it 
meant more frequent trips for 
weighing, more time out, more 
chances for error in weighing and 
recording. 


Remote Control Weighing 


The search was started for a 
satisfactory method of remote con- 
trol weighing. A number of the 
plant staff learned of work the 
Foxboro Company was doing with 
load cells or strain gages then 
being used for weighing in bombers 
in Air Force operations. Foxboro 
engineers were interested — the 
Mansfield plant became a guinea 
pig. Soon the first peacetime 
experimental model strain gage 
was installed and weights were 
transmitted and recorded on a 
dynalog in the plant. 

This was the beginning of a 
planned attack in the long felt 
need for automatic process con- 
trol and recording. 

Step by step Hercules and Fox- 
ro engineers worked to bring 
ditional operations under in- 
‘ument control. Material hand- 
g reaction conditions, evaporator 
rformance intermediate opera- 
ms finally were governed by 
iat’s under the direction of an 
erator in a control room. Per- 
inent records meant added in- 
‘mation for the production and 
iality control engineer and better 
ality for Hercules’ customers. 
Thus, what is believed to be 
e pioneer application of strain 
ige weighing in the process in- 
istries to weigh a tricky raw 
aterial developed into a full 
‘ale automatically controlled 
peration for the manufacture of 
entaerythritol. 
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This is the general view of the control room 
showing instrumentation (switches, motor con- 
trols, signal lights, indicators, recorders, 
and the cam controllers) as finally developed. 





All phases of the reaction involved in the manu- 
facture of PE are controlled by above panel. 
Operator has clear view of reactor (background) 
and two-way communication with all plant areas. 
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North Dakota College Presents 


Beginners’ and Advanced Paint Courses 





A Beginners’ paint course will be 
given for the sixth time at the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
N. Dak. 

The two week paint course, scheduled 
from June 15 to June 26, will be taught 
in its entirety by Dr. Wouter Bosch, 
Professor and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Paints, Varnishes and 
Lacquers. 

No entrance requirements are needed 
for the course, composed of twenty 
lectures, ten discussion periods and 
ten laboratory sessions. The program 
is listed in detail below. 

From July 6-17, North Dakota’s 
College of Agriculture will conduct an 
advance paint refresher course. 

The purpose of this course is to ac- 
quaint experienced men with the latest 
developments in the fields of oils, resins, 
pigments, solvents, driers, etc. 

Entrance requirements for the course 
are two years of industrial paint ex- 
perience; a B. S. in chemistry with one 
year of industrial experience or the 
successful completion of any of the 
beginner's paint course conducted by 
the Department. 

Dr. Wouter Bosch will moderate 
the course in addition to giving some 
of the lectures. Fifteen guest lecturers 
will participate in the refresher course. 
Program details are listed below. 

Beginner’s Course 

There will be twenty lectures, lasting 
75 minutes each, covering the following: 

1. Chemistry, modifications and usage 
of drying oils. 

2. Occurrence, modifications and ap- 
plications of rosin, tall oil and natural 
resins. 

3. Chemistry, properties and appli- 
cations of synthetic resins, as phenolic, 
alkyd, urea, maleic, vinyl resins. 

4. Miscellaneous film forming ma- 
terials and their usages;: cellulose 
nitrate and acetate, shellac, casein. 

5. Composition, properties and usage 
of white, colored and extender pigments. 

6. Composition, properties, and usage 
of solvents, thinners and driers. 

7. Discussions on varnish cooking 
and the various procedures used. 

8. Pigment dispersion and discus- 
sions of many factors that influence 
same. 

9. Principles of paint and varnish 
formulations. 
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10. Practical discussion on various 
means of paint and varnish applica- 
tions. 

There will be ten laboratory sessions 
of three hours each, covering the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Determinations of color and vis- 
cosity of various oils and treated oils; 
choice and influence of driers. 

2. Preparation of varnishes from 
rosin and rosin derivatives; studies 
on the solubility of some natural resins 
in oils and solvents. 

3. Student cooking of a 40-gallon 
ester gum varnish, a high grade spar 
varnish and preparation of an alkyd 
resin varnish. 

4, Comparison of the above var- 
nishes with regard to color, drying 
time, elongation, hardness, etc. 

5. Grinding of a white enamel under- 
coater on a Hy-R-Speed mill. 

6. Grinding of a white enamel on a 
single roller mill. 

7. Grinding of a high quality trim 
paint on a triple roller mill. 

8. Determination on the above paints 
of: Drying time, gloss, pounds per 
gallon value, hiding power, hardness, 
dry film thickness, wet film thickness, 
abrasion resistance, flexibility. 

9, Preparation of a white baking 
finish in a pebble mill; preparation of 
a colored lacquer. 

10. Applications of the various paints 
made, using a brush, dip coater and 
spray gun. 

In addition, five evenings will be 
given over to film shows of two hours 
each, dealing with the manufacture of 
raw materials and paints, and the ap- 
plication of same; these movies are 
loaned to the department by many 
industrial concerns. 

The registration fee for the beginner's 
course is 25 dollars and the enrollment 
is limited to 25 students. 


Advanced Refresher Course 
Monday, July 6 
Drying Oils Day 

9:30 a.m. Chemistry of Drying Oils, 
Dr. Wouter Bosch. 

1:30 p.m. Natural and Improved 
Drying Oils, Robert L. Terrill, Spencer 
Kellogg and Sons, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

8:00 p.m. Films. Subjects pertain 
to the manufacture and application 
of paints. 


Tuesday, July 7 


Hard Resins Day 
9:00 Hard Coating Resins, Dr. Bosc ' 
1:30 p.m. Hard Resins Should N 
Be Forgotten, John M. Hafeli, Reic 
hold Chemicals, Inc., Argo, III. 


Wednesday, July 8 

9:00 a.m. Alkyd Resins, Dr. Bos 

1:30 p,m. The Paint Laboratori: 
in Action, students will visit the scho 
paint laboratories. 

8:00 p.m. Alkyd Resins, John 
Pooney, American Marietta Compan 
Kankakee, III. 

Thursday, July 9 
Miscellaneous Resins Day 

9:00 a.m. Miscellaneous 
Resins, Dr. Bosch. 

1:30 p.m. Modern Paint Supply 
Techniques, Harry A. Murphy, J: 
Gray Company, Inc., Minneapol 
Minn. 

3:30 p.m. Continuation of student's 
visit to the paint laboratories. 


Friday, July 10 
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Coating 


Latex Day 

9:00 a.m. Latexes, Dr. Bosch 

1::30 p.m. Synthetic Latices: Present 
and Future, Russell B. Green, Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, Springfield, 
Mass. 

8:00 p.m. Plasticizers in Coatings 
Why and How, A. Dave Evans, Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Monday, July 13 
Lacquer Day 

9:00 a.m. 
Dr. Bosch. 

11:00 a.m. Conventional and High 
Solids Lacquers, Frank E. Piech, Herc- 
ules Powder Company, Wilmington, 
Del. 

1:30 p.m. Hotspray Lacquers, Mili- 
tary and Specification Lacquers, Aerosol 
Lacquers, F. E. Piech. 

4:00 p.m. Airless Spray Painting 
James A. Bede, president, Bede Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 

8:00 p.m. Cellulose Acetate and 
Ethyl Cellulose Lacquers, Parlon Pain's 
and Lacquers, Spray Methods, Fund.- 
mentals of the Use of Nitrocellulose in 
Lacquers, F. E. Piech. 

Tuesday, July, 14 
Solvents, Driers and Additives Day 

9:00 a.m. Latest Developments 
Solvents for the Coatings Industry, Le 
J. Breton, Enjay Company, In 
Alcohols and Chemicals Division, Ne 
York, N. Y. 

1:30 p.m. Paint Driers, C. A. Kle 
sattel, Naftone, Inc., New York, N. ‘ 
4:00 p.m. Paint Additives, C. 

Klebsattel. 
Wednesday, July 15 
White Pigments Day 

9:00 a.m. The Manufacture, Prope 

ties and Uses of White Pigments, James 


Nitrocellulose Lacquers, 
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: John F. Rooney Dr. W. F. Spengeman Harold E. Spitzer Robert L. Terrill 
icGuffie, Titanium Pigment Corpora- Dr. Willard F. Spengeman, E. I. duPont Friday, July 17 
} n, New York, N. Y. de Nemours & Company, Inc., Newark, 900 am. Reslistic Paint Formule- 
130 p.m. Extender Pigments are Noss : tions, Harold E. Spitzer, Sherwin- 
nctional Pigments, S. R. Mountsier, 1:30 p.m. The Pigment Spectrum 11, Williams Paint Company, Chicago 
, Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., Dr. W. F. Spengeman. Ill “e 
~w York, N. Y. 8:00 p.m. Theory and Practice of j 
Pigment Dispersion, C. C. Candee, 1:30 p.m. Questions and Answers. 
Thursday, July 16 Kinetic Dispersion Corporation, Buf- Moderators: Dr. Bosch and Harold 
9:00 a.m. The Pigment Spectrum 1, falo, N. Y. Spitzer. 
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PHILIP HEIBERGER 


HE paint industry cannot properly 

be classified into any unique cate- 
gory such as an organic chemical, a 
chemical process or a chemical specialty 
industry. It is all of these and many 
more. The paint industry benefits from 
the scientific contributions of the va- 
rious groups of chemists, chemical 
engineers, physicists, ceramicists, metal- 
lurgists, mycologists, agronomists and 
many others, even psychologists. Of 
all the contributing sciences, biochem- 
istry is probably the least recognized. 
For that matter, some may even doubt 
that biochemistry belongs in paint 
research. 

Because biochemistry is so completely 
associated with the study of the life 
processes of living organisms, certain 
pertinent, although indirect, contri- 
butions to paint research are completely 
overlooked. Despite the tremendous 
amounts of synthetic resins and oils 
used by the industry, there are still 
many raw materials derived from living 
plants or from by-products of life proc- 
esses. Well known examples are the 
drying oils, shellac, natural gums and 
the terpenes. 
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In order to carry on their work, bio- 
chemists developed many useful meth- 
ods specifically designed to study dy- 
namic systems in minute quantities. 
By these means, it is possible to study 
the metabolism of living cells, the effects 
of trace elements on plants or the com- 
ponent amino acids of a given protein. 

Needless to say, the fact that a 
paint film is a dynamic, rapidly chang- 
ing and relatively unstable system is 
well known. Chemical methods are 
inadequate for studying film formation 
and deterioration. Of all the scientists, 
biochemists are probably the most 
skilled in separating and identifying 
minute quantities of complex materials. 
Their methods can very well be adapted 
to film research. Some of the tech- 
niques favored by _ biochemists are 
paper chromatography and the use of 
radioisotopes; these two topics were 
previously discussed in this section. 

Recognizing that most paint people 
know very little about biochemistry and 
vice versa, I have discussed this matter 
with Dr. Norman S. Radin, a research 
biochemist at the University of Texas. 
On one hand, we discussed the various 


phases of biochemistry which could be 
of direct interest to paint people; or 
the other hand the various aspects of 
paint research were considered which 
might be best investigated by means of 
the techniques preferred by biochem- 
ists. 

Dr. Radin proved to be an almost 
inexhaustible source of information and 
has convinced me that biochemical 
research and biochemical techniques 
belong in certain phases of paint re- 
search. The following material merely 
highlights some of the range and possi- 
bilities envisaged by Dr. Radin. 


Soils and Growth 


Raw materials such as the natural 
drying oils, turpentine, rosin, fossil 
resins, rubber and shellac are products 
of life processes in plants and animals. 
These materials are synthesized by 
nature from air and soil. The price and 
quality of these products are dependent 
upon the biological steps involved in 
their formation. 

In order to learn the effects of each 
variable, plants or animals must be 
studied under conditions where each 
variable can be under complete control. 
It is now possible to study plants under 
rigidly controlled conditions of tem- 
perature, humidity, light intensity, 
light duration or soil compositions. 

For example, it has been observed 
that flax grown during periods of longer 
nights produced linseed oil having high- 
er iodine numbers. This observation 
may seem trivial. 

After all, the flax farmer can hardly 
be expected to alter the day/night ratio 
over his farm. However, this obser- 
vation can and should be investigated 
from the biochemical viewpoint in 
order to determine the nature of the 
light/dark effect. Once the actual 
chemical reactions involved are known, 
the influence of the light will become 
known. From this knowledge, methods 
will most certainly become available for 
the chemical simulation of longer nights; 
and in consequence, the production of 
more highly unsaturated oils. 

Agricultural scientists have studied 
for many years the influence of soil 
composition on plant growth. However, 
only one criterion was ever seriously 
considered and that was the effect on 
growth alone resulting from a change in 
fertilizer or soil composition. It is only 
recently that enough variables can be 
controlled accurately to interest the 
biochemist. He would approach the 
problem of plant growth from a more 
sophisticated point of view. He would 
be interested in relating yield of oil, 
iodine number of oil, the distribution of 
fatty acids with climactic conditions 
and soil content. With sufficient stimu- 
lation from oil consumers such as the 
paint and resin manufacturers, this type 
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programming may actually be carried 
It. 

This realization is not unrealistic 
cause it is well known that similar 
periments have greatly benefitted 
rmers and consumers of edible farm 
‘oducts. All living things, amimal or 
‘getable, flourish best when fed a 
ilanced diet. Since the soil supplies 
e source of plant food, a good soil will 
ovide a balanced supply of minerals. 
rtilizers are added to provide this 
lance in cases of deficiency or to 
jlenish losses. However, it appears 
at the various minerals have con- 
ting effects. For example, certain 
ng oil trees in Florida were found 
ffering from a copper deficiency. This 
deficiency was readily corrected by the 
addition of copper salts to the soil. 
However, in the presence of fertilizer 
with a high nitrogen content, more 
copper was required to remove the 
deficiency. In other words, the excess 
of one vital element can produce an 
apparent deficiency of another vital 
element, even though present in ade- 
quate amounts. Similar relationships 
in tung trees were found to occur be- 
tween magnesium and boron, and 
between potassium, calcium, magnesium 
and manganese. 
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The biochemist is not satisfied to 
merely learn the many relatively simple 
interrelationships of which there are an 
incredible number. He desires to under- 
stand the chemistry involved in these 
effects. In learning the chemical re- 
actions, the influence of each element 
can then be understood. Only then can 
the reaction (or growth) be influenced in 
the direction desired by the consumer, 
whether housewife or paint manufac- 
turer. Scattered bits of information are 
already known, but these are so meagre 
that one may only anticipate future 
developments. 


Minerals appear to effect living sys- 
tems in two ways. In each case, they 
ter the action of enzymes. Enzymes} 
re’ specialized proteins each capable 
specifically catalyzing one or a few 
hemical steps. Almost all chemical 
actions in all living things are catal- 
zed by enzymes. In some cases, a 
ineral element combines directly with 
n enzyme which is thereby either 
timulated or inhibited. In other cases, 
1e element first combines with some 
ther complex organic compound which 
1en combines with the enzyme. Well 
nown examples are the combination of 
ron in hemin (which gives blood its 
ed color), the combination of mag- 
esium in chlorophyll and the com- 
ination of cobalt in vitamin Bye. 


siosynthesis of Drying Oils 


The biosynthesis of oils in animals is 
already under investigation. 


Anyone 
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who had to undergo a reducing diet will 
not be surprised to learn that oils are 


derived from carbohydrates. In fact, 
even the chemistry of this conversion 
is fairly well established. Many lab- 
oratories are now studying this reaction, 
evaluating the effects of different chem- 
icals and conditions. It appears that 
carbohydrates are converted, through 
a long chain of enzyme reactions, into 
acetic acid which then combines with a 
vitamin. derivative; the vitamin com- 
plex combines with other acetic acid 
containing compounds to build up the 
long. molecules of fatty acids. 


The fatty acids thus produced are 


saturated, (iodine value=0) but by 
some remarkable means, the living 
organism then proceeds to _ extract 


hydrogen atoms from various positions 
to produce the unsaturated fats. Un- 
fort.inately for industry, the enzymes 
involved in the desaturation steps are 
still somewhat obscure. Practical appli- 
cation of these important steps must 
wait on the further efforts of bio- 
chemists. 


It is known that different species of 
living things have different desaturating 
enzymes, and that this difference is a 
major factor in determining whether the 
resultant fat is saturated or not, and if 
unsaturated, whether the double bonds 
are conjugated or not. The relative 
amounts of these enzymes in any given 
species will depend on a host of vari- 
ables, some of which have been men- 
tioned. It is likely that other raw ma- 
terials such as rubber, rosin and tur- 
pentine are also derived from acetic 
acid through a chain of enzymatic 
steps. 


Genetic Modifications 


The modifications just discussed may 
be accomplished by the addition of 
chemicals to the soil, to the growing 
plant, to the seeds or to the product of 
the plant. However, biochemists are 
also studying another approach to the 
modification — and understanding — 
of living things. They are now in- 
vestigating methods of altering the 
actual identity of organisms; that is, 
they are changing the genetic charac- 
ter which determine the uniqueness of 
a species and an individual. This means 
that radically different, and improved, 
plants and animals may someday be 
produced almost at will. 


The genetic structure of an organism 
may be changed by radiations such as 
ultraviolet or X-rays, or by atomic 
particles. Chemicals also have been 
found to affect the genetic character of 
many species. One group of these, the 
nitrogen mustards, are used to treat 
certain types of cancer. Another 
chemical, colchicine, finds extensive 


practical use in altering plants. For 
example, colchicine has been used to 
modify the sugar beet to produce a new 
variety having a higher sugar content. 


An important group of components 
of genetic material is known as the 
nucleic acids. In at least one micro- 
organism, the addition of certain nucleic 
acids to the bacteria results in an uptake 
of the genetic chemicals to apparently 
modify the bacteria’s own normal 
inheritance. This field will be greatly 
extended in the near future; but its 
application will be limited to problems of 
interest to the biochemists, physicians, 
farmers and other aggressive groups. 
Whether any applications to problems 
of paint materials will be made will 
depend on the interest of paint groups 
in supporting such research. 


Biochemists are keenly interested in 
the chemistry involving the various 
stages of biological growth. Just as 
animals elaborate a growth hormone for 
the use of the rest of their body, plants 
similarly produce hormone which con- 
trol their entire metabolism. The best 
known are indoleacetic acid and _ its 
ethyl ester, the latter just recently 
discovered. These substances have a 
wide variety of effects, even when 
applied to the exterior of a plant. These 
findings have stimulated the search 
for other growth substances, synthetic 
as well as naturally occurring. The 
synthetics are extensively used in 
horticulture. The auxins, as_ these 
substances are called, are employed to 
prevent premature droppings of fruits, 
to prolong dormancy of buds, to aid 
in the development of roots of the many 
plants which are propagated by cut- 
tings, in the killing of weeds and still 
others. 


The problem of prolonging dormancy 
of tung tree buds is definitely of interest 
to users of tung oil. Late frosts appear 
to be common enough to damage an im- 
portant fraction of the tung trees whose 
buds have opened too soon.  Inves- 
tigation of the mechanism of bud open- 
ing and the chemicals involved would 
be a biochemical problem of economic 
interest. 


The influence of auxins on the pro- 
duction of drying oils has hardly been 
studied. This is another fertile field 
for biochemical research. It has been 
found in the case of turpentine that 
naphthylacetic acid, a synthetic auxin, 
will appreciably increase the turpentine 
yield per tree when applied to the col- 
lection cuts in the form of a lanolin 
paste, 


Shellac is the product of tiny insects 
which grow on certain trees in a rather 
haphazard manner. Efforts to syn- 
thesize the major constituents of 
shellac have met with nearly insur- 
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mountable difficulties. It is rather 
likely that a biochemical study of the 
nutritional requirements of the lac 
insect might result in the formulation 
of a “feed’’ which would greatly in- 
crease the biosynthesis of this useful 
resin. The shellac producer has only to 
look at the great advances made by 
nutritional studies in, the dairy- and 
meat-producing industries to realize the 
potential usefulness of a similar ap- 
proach to even a lowly bug. The value 
of proper breeding of the various 
varieties of lac insect also should not 
be overlooked. The great productivity 
of the American farmer is due in part to 
careful, scientific breeding of plants and 
animals. The development of a lac 
“feed” might also make possible the 
cultivation of the insects in our own 
country and thus render us independent 
of political upheavals. 


Fungicides and Insecticides 


_ The development of really effective 
fungicidal and insecticidal paints is the 
goal of many laboratories. At present, 
much of the research in this field is 
highly empirical; organic chemists turn 
out new compounds, which are tested 
against various destructive insects or 
parasitic plants, the fungi. If successful 
they are given field tests. However, 
a more important role is gradually being 
developed by the biochemist. —In- 
creasing number of biochemists are 
starting to study the chemical proc- 
esses of fungi and insects, their nu- 
tritional requirements and the pecul- 
iarities in their chemical makeup. These 
studies will provide radically improved 
ways of fighting insect and fungal 
depredations. 


The empirical approach is a never- 
ending battle, for in the case of insects, 
they adapt themselves to resist each 
insecticide. The presently reduced 
effectiveness of DDT is well known; 
the newer insecticides are meeting the 
same change in resistance. Funda- 
mental work on the biochemistry of 
insect and plant pests is necessary to 
learn how to overcome this adapt- 
ability. 


Some of the ways in which funda- 
mental research may produce effective 
fungicides and insecticides can be, given 
in relatively non-technical language. 
First, it is necessary to understand that 
all life processes are the results of chem- 
ical steps which are carried out by 
enzymes. Some of these steps are not 
vital to life, but most are, for living 
organisms are systems which consist of 
tremendous numbers of interrelated 
chemical reactions. As with an auto- 
mobile, destruction’ of just about any 
single part is enough to put the whole 
thing out of commission. 
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If a vital chemical conversion can be 
blocked by administration of a poison, 
the obnoxious organism can be killed. 
Many poisons are known which will 
block many vital steps; unfortunately, 
these also block the same vital step 
occurring in the organism being pro- 
tected. One of the remarkable obser- 
vations of biochemistry is the univer- 
sality of many biochemical steps; that 
is, many identical or very similar chem- 
ical reactions are carried out by all 
forms of life, from the tiniest to the 
largest. There are differences, however, 
and it is in these differences that the 
chink in the pests’ armor must be 
found. 


A biochemical step may be blocked 
in several ways. One is to change the 
environment around the enzymeinvolved 
so that its delicately balanced structure 
is upset and it loses its magic catalytic 
ability. Another way is to apply a 
compound which will react chemically 
with the enzyme, converting it to an 
inactive form. This appears to be the 
mechanism of action of the war poison 
gases. 


The appraoch that at present holds 
the most possibilities is that of ‘‘com- 
petitive inhibition’. Enzymes appear 
to act on their particular chemical raw 
materials (‘‘substrates’”) in a _ very 
specific manner that has often been lik- 
ened to a lock and key. The substrate 
molecule must apparently fit into a 
cavity in the enzyme molecule before it 
can be changed. Often a specific metal- 
lic ion or organic compound must also 
fit inside too, as though two keys are 
needed simultaneously to turn the lock. 
Like most locks, enzymes are not com- 
pletely specific, and a ‘‘skeleton key” 
can usually be found which will also 
fit into the enzyme’s cavity. 


Chemicals which will do this, but will 
nevertheless not be affected by the 
enzyme, are called competitive in- 
hibitors. They are inhibitors because 
they take up a place in the enzyme 
molecule and keep out the legitimate 
substrate chemicals; they are com- 
petitive because they compete with the 
proper substrate for the vital space. 
If the substrate concentration can be 
increased, the interloper will tend to be 
forced out and its inhibitory effect over- 
come. 


The classical example of competitive 
inhibition is provided by the spectacular 
success of sulfanilamide. This simple 
chemical appears to stop bacterial 
growth by pushing aside a very similar, 
but essential substance, para-amino- 
benzoic acid. The two chemicals look 
very similar to certain enzymes, which 
try to act on the drug but cannot. The 
practical success of the sulfa drugs is 





due to the ability of the human enzyme 
to distinguish between the ‘‘skeleto: 
key”’ and the vital substrate better tha: 
the bacterial enzymes. 


The sulfa drugs are not ideal ex 
amples of competitive inhibitors becaus 
they tend to inhibit the organism bein 
protected. Active search is now bein 
made to prepare inhibitors which bloc! 
steps found only in the obnoxious or 
ganism. This requires, first, the deter 
mination of chemical reactions peculia 
to the pest, and then synthesis of iner 
compounds similar to the normal sub 
strate. Success in these goals is no 
enough; the inhibitor must be reason 
ably: stable, must be capable of pene 
trating the organisms’s skin and must b 
readily and cheaply applicable. 


When a chemical step is blocked, th 
reaction preceding this step tends t 
continue, and the living organisms tend 
to accumulate the substrate of th 
blocked enzyme. When this happens 
the inhibitory action of the foreign 
chemical is partially overcome, because 
of the competition for the site of action 
in the enzyme molecule. In other words, 
competitive inhibitors tend to be less 
effective than one might hope. How 
ever, if the biochemist succeeds in 
elucidating fwo successive biochemical 
steps, he may then try two inhibitors, 
one for each step. This promises to be 
much more effective since the reversal 
effect due to accumulation of a sub 
strate should be greatly minimized. 


Some inhibitors are more insidious in 
their action. Arsenic compounds, for 
example, appear to displace phosphor 
ous in the latter’s normal reactions. The 
arsenic compounds that are - produced 
by the befuddled enzymes cannot par 
ticipate in further reactions and serve 
simply to rapidly drain off vital chem 
icals. Fluoroacetic acid, a rat killer, 
appears to act similarly. It seems to be 
converted enzymatically to fluorocitric 
acid, which then acts as an efficient 
competitive inhibitor. 


On the basis of the procedure just 
described, the development of fungi 
cidal and insecticidal paints is a field it 
which the biochemist should be allowed 
to participate. The depredations of 
fungi in tropical climates became wel 
known to American GI’s during the 
last war, and, probably as a consequence 
the obnoxious activities of fungi in 
temperate climates became better under 
stood. Apparently a good deal of paint 
“dirtying” in the warmer parts of this 
country is due to fungus growth. 


The mechanism of fungus growth ot 
paints is little understood; however 
something is known of the metabolism 
of a wide variety of molds (a term 
generally used interchangeably with 
fungi). From the little information 
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ivailable, an experimental approach to 
he problem may be envisaged. 


Fungi lack chlorophyll and are 
herefore unable to synthesize food from 
simple sources. They get their nour- 
shment from various organic sub- 
stances. Among other things, they 
require a source of nitrogen, water and 
minerals. Most paints contain suitable 
carbon and nitrogen sources: linseed 
oil, casein, oil rich alkyds, urea and 
nitrocellulose to mention a few and 
these can be utilized as food. The pig- 
ments supply quantities of calcium, 
sodium, manganese, cobalt and other 
vital elements. The thin film of 
atmospheric dirt settling on all surfaces 
generally supply the additional nec- 
essary minerals, moisture and supple- 
mentary nitrogen requirements. 





Considering all factors, the amount 
of mold growth appearing on paint 
often appears fantastically large. Ac- 
tually molds consist of over 90% water 
and their dry weight is considerably less 
than appearances indicate. However, 
fungi are responsible for damage far out 
of proportion to their dry weight. The 
damage is probably due to the fact 
that fungi, as a class, process tremen- 
dous amounts of chemicals. Because 
of this ability to transform large 
amounts of material, an entire industry 
has been developed and many sub- 
stances sold in tonnage quantities are 
made by fungal action. These chem- 
icals include the antibiotics, penicillin, 
and a host of polyfunctional acids such 
as gluconic, citric, fumaric, gallic and 
itaconic acids. Because of the acidity 
of the products, an extremely small 
amount of mold can destroy paint as well 
as the surface being protected. 


The preparation of mold-resistant or 
fungicidal paints well require a thorough 
biochemical study of the common molds 
found to attack paints. This will be fol- 
lowed by enzyme inhibitors. The 
“skeleton key’’ compounds must be 
reasonably compatible with most paint 
formulations, small amounts should be 
effective and should not injure the 
normal properties of paints. They 
should be stable to heat, light and 
moisture. Excessive toxicity to humans 
and domestic animals must be 
avoided. 


Because there are so many different 
species of molds, each with its peculiar 
metabolic abilities, it seems unlikely 

it the problem of fungal protection 
will be met by a single, universal fungi- 
cide. A mixture of inhibitors, each 
particular mixture being effective 
against a particular group of fungi will 

robably be formulated. 


The capabilities of molds are some- 
times surprising — and deadly. From 
time to time cases of arsenic poisoning 


were reported. It was observed that the 
victims lived in rooms containing an 
obnoxious odor, characteristic of gas- 
eous organic arsenic compounds. Sub- 
sequent study showed that certain 
molds were living on the wallpaper in 
these rooms. Aided by the unusual 
dampness of these walls, the molds 
were converting arsenic pigments in the 
wallpaper into a deadly methy] arsine. 


Oxidation 


Biochemists as well as paint chemists 
are interested in the reactions of chem- 
icals with oxygen. The biochemist is 
interested because nearly all organisms 
use oxygen to oxidize their foods; the 
paint chemist is interested because dry- 
ing oil paints ‘‘dry”’ by oxidation. Both 
groups are attacking this problem 
vigorously and with equally poor results: 
the mechanism of oxygen activation is 
still unsolved. However, there is. good 
reason to believe that the mechanism 
of oxidation is similar in living things 
and unsaturated oils. 


All forms of life contain auto-oxidiz- 
able substances. In order to function 
in an orderly manner, special chemical 
reactions have been developed to main- 
tain these substances in the correct 
state of oxidation. Some of these 
mechanisms are partially known, and 
it may be that they can be applied to 
the problem of paint storage, where 
oxygen uptake should be minimized, and 
to the problem of aging of paint films, 
where oxygen uptake should be pre- 
vented. Living things contain anti- 
oxidants, such as the phenols and 
quinones. The food industry utilized 
these anti-oxidants to preserve the fat 
components from autoxidation. Most, 
if not all life forms contain highly un- 
saturated fats in their physiological 
makeup, yet these oils are stable and do 
not oxidize in the living organism. 
When the biochemist has morefully 
elucidated this matter, he may very well 
supply many profitable suggestions to 
the paint chemist. 


Tank Farming 


Another facet of biochemical research 
may prove startlingly valuable to the 
raw material manufacturer. Studies are 
now under way utilizing algae and 
similar micro-organisms as commercial 
sources of raw materials. The micro- 
organisms are to be grown in tremendous 
tanks using sewage or industrial wastes 
(antibiotic fermentation liquors, paper 
processing liquors and the like) or 
sunlight and carbon dioxide. By various 
methods, organisms are being developed 
for specialized purposes. 


Some tank farms may be developed 
for the production of proteinaceous 
materials, for animals feeds, Others, 
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given sufficient incentive, tay be 
developed for the production of unsat- 
urated oils, thus providing a steady and 
cheap source of quality drying oils. 
Even the production of resins and 
shellac-like substances by micro-or- 
ganisms is reasonable; the synthetic 
abilities of these little creatures are 
remarkably effective and varied. 


Obviously, the commercial feasibility 
of such methods will depend on the 
degree to which research on the prob- 
lem is prosecuted. Outstanding suc- 
cesses are already known in the field of 
antibiotics and mold synthesis, where 
wide ranges of organisms have been 
examined and their nutrient require- 
ments for synthesis of the desired prod- 
uct have been carefully determined. 


A reasonable variation on the idea of 
tank-farming is the use of micro-organ- 
isms to carry out a single chemical 
reaction, such as the desaturation of 
non-drying fats to form effective drying 
oils. The step might be even simpler — 
just the conversion of a non-conjugated 
drying oil to the more desirable con- 
jugated one. Several industrial proc- 
esses now use bacteria or molds to carry 
out a simple step or series of steps, the 
substrate being obtained from other 
sources. The synthesis of vitamin C— 
from sorbitol and the products of 
fermentation are outstanding ex- 
amples. 


Living systems have certain obvious 
disadvantages and it may prove pos- 
sible to use isolated purified enzymes 
which will carry out the above reactions. 
The enzymes need be purified only to 
remove destructive enzymes associated 
with the desired enzyme. Today, there 
are companies which supply enzyme 
preparations for industrial use. These 
enzymes include protein dissolvers to 
clarify beer and starch dissolvers to 
remove size from textiles. 


In using the products of nature, the 
price is dependent primarily on two 
factors, labor and transportation. The 
price of labor is continuing upward, 
even in the so-called backward countries 
from which many of the natural resins 
are obtained. Many of the natural 
resins and drying oils are grown in 
relatively inaccessible areas so that the 
cost of transportation is becoming more 
and more a factor. It is therefore vital 
that intensive research should be 
carried on in all areas of scientific 
achievement. This is the only way to 
offset rising labor and transportation 
costs as well as to diminish the hazards 
due to political uncertainties. 


Considering these factors, the em- 
ployment of several biochemists in this 
industry may very well turn out to be 
an excellent investment for a far sighted 
organization. 
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HE excursion into the field 

of the Rare Earth metals was 
a natural and necessary offshoot 
of our firm’s drier research, be- 
cause up until early 1951 when 
these metals were introduced, the 
effective driers were well limited 
to the big four, Lead, Cobalt, 
Manganese and Zinc. 

The first break in the accepted 
tenets of drying metals was in the 
introduction of 4% high viscosity 
calcium naphthenate as a_ paint 
drier. Heretofore, calcium soaps 
had never been considered a paint. 
But the heavy 4% Calcium Naph- 
thenate not only acted as a drier, 
but also was an effective stabilizer 
against lead throw-out in alkyds 
and phenolic varnishes. Moreover 
it could be substituted for lead 
in fumeproof paints, could activate 
the efficiency of cobalt, and helped 
minimize haze in alkyds. 

Another ae in drying 


This is an excerpt of the paper presented before 
the New York Vehicle Manufacturer's Group 
on May 13, 1953. This paper was also presented 
before the Chicago Paint and Varnish Production 
Club on Mar. 2, 1953. 


*Mr. Gardner is Mgr. Field Sales Div., Advance 
Solvents Corp., New York, N. Y. 
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principals was the re-introduction 
of iron as a drier. Iron naph- 
thenate, because of its controlled 
metal content, and improved sta- 
bility, soon found its place as an 
effective drying aid in bake finishes 
and air-dry formulations, especially 
where carbon black and iron oxides 
are part of the formulation. 
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Rare Earth Naphthenate 


Our first choice as a cobalt sub- 
stitute, other than calcium, was 
cerium 6% naphthenate.- When 
used in a paint alone, however, 
cerium naphthenate showed only 
fair properties as a drier. In a 
white paint, the cerium radical 
changed valency and yellowed the 
paint. 

If one examines the valency 
changes of metallic cerium as it 
oxidizes you might readily dis- 
cover why cerium alone may not 
be too effective as an air-drying 
catalyst. 

Now we know that the traces 
of the other rare earth metals 
combined with cerium are very 
close in their atomic weights to 
each other. Cerium has an atomic 
weight of 140.25, praseodymium 
140.92; neodymium 144.25; and 
lanthanum 138.90. Assuming that 
because of this closeness, the prop- 
erties of cerium would not be 
harmed, we made a solution of 
a Rare Earth Naphthenate con- 
sisting of 50% cerium and 50% 
lanthanum with the infinitesimal 
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races of the other metals. Im- 
iediately our production costs 
were cut in half, and the drying 
results obtained were little short 
of startling.*‘In the first place, in 
vhite refrigerator enamels, baked 
at 350°F. for 30 minutes, where 
cerium alone might give discolor- 
ation, the Rare Earth combination 
showed no discoloration, gave ex- 
cellent mar resistance, and helped 
increase the adhesion. 

Further field tests with Rare 
Earth Naphthenate in epon resins, 
stvrenated alkyds, silicones, and 
everyday oleo-resinous baking al- 
kvds, confirmed the laboratory 
results of cleaner, tougher, and 
better adhering films. 

Our experiments have proven 
that when small amounts of Rare 
Earth Naphthenate are added, 
approximately 0.03-0.08% metal 
based on the resin solids, im- 
proved mar resistance can be ob- 
tained. In many cases, as with 
the epon resins, up to 10% of the 
urea or melamine can be removed, 
and in some places, where the 
added amines are only 10% of the 
resin solids, they can be com- 
pletely eliminated by using small 
amounts of Rare Earth Naph- 


thenate. 
The same results hold true with 


baking type soft oil alkyds such 
as soya or dehydrated castor oil 
alkyds. As little as half the amount 
of Rare Earth metal can be used 
to replace the normal amount of 
cobalt in order to obtain equal 
drying performance with improved 
toughness of film and with the 
absence of the usual discoloration 
noted at elevated temperatures. 
In summation, generally, the 
use’ of Rare Earth Naphthenate 
4°% in baked finishes will give in- 
creased cross linking in molecular 
structure resulting in markedly 
tougher and harder films; wide 
range of activity at normal baking 
temperatures and cycles;  excel- 
lent color retention in baked films; 
savings in cost by reducing amino 
resin additions; improved water 
nd soap resistance of film; and 
arked drying efficiency in baked 
ms where other metallic driers 
ive proved inefficient. 
Zirconium Drier 
The use of Rare Earth Naph- 


thenate not only served as a co- 
balt substitution, but actually, 


as noticed, produced a new type 
of drier that could stand on its 
own merits. But it did not solve 
the problem of a cobalt substitute 
for air-drying finishes. 

For many reasons, zirconium 
seemed a logical choice for investi- 
gation. The prime cause for con- 
sideration was the fact that zir- 
conium has a strong affinity for 
oxygen and can _ readily form 
chelating rings with molecules hav- 
ing oxygen atoms attached to 
adjacent or nearby carbon atoms. 
Zirconium also has a maximum 
covalency of 8 and can easily 
bind additional molecules or ions. 
The zirconium soaps were known 
to react with the amino acids, 
and with fatty acid ions such as 
stearates, palmitates, and oleates, 
which produced surface films that 
are highly water repellent. 

Yet, as late as 1946, zirconium 
was not considered as a drying 
metal. It had been classified as a 
rare metal although it was as 
abundant and as prevalent as 
carbon, but its drying properties 
alone were considered nil. Vari- 
ous acid carriers from tall oils to 
naphthenates, to linoleates were 
tried to activate zirconium so 
that it could act as a drier. None 
were Only when a 
complex metal carrier was syn- 
thesized by us could zirconium be 
used, not as a drier in itself, but 
as a catalyst and partial sub- 
stitute for the other conventional 


successful. 


metals employed. 

Generally, Zirco Drier Catalyst 
6% may be used to replace 40% 
of the cobalt or 50% of manganese 
with resultant equal drying speed, 


better hardness, superior gloss, 
and improved adhesion. 
Like Calcium or Zinc, Zirco 


Drier Catalyst 6% does not dis- 
color in the presence of hydrogen 
sulfide fumes. This characteristic 
makes the product of interest in 
the preparation of fumeproof whites 
where the zirconium metal com- 
plex will deliver the performance 
expected normally of lead metal 
as a drier. 

Also this drier, being a prac- 
tically colorless liquid, naturally 
lessens dry film discoloration be- 
cause reduced dosages are required 
of other metals such as manganese 
and cobalt. 

Further work in 


the field has 
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proven that Zirco Drier Catalyst 
is of invaluable aid in force dry 


finishes. One linoleum manufac- 
turer reduced his drying schedule 
in one particular case from 60 to 
40 hours and still obtained the 
necessary hardness for his prod- 
uct. The usual procedure at this 
plant is to apply a coating of paint 
to an asphalt-saturated felt, then 
cured at 120°F. for 2 hours to 
prevent bleeding. The addition 
of Zirco gave less tack and better 
hardness after the “two hours. 
Then a print paint is placed on top 
of this coating, and it was here that 
normal cure of 60 hours was re- 
duced to 40 hours. 


Hexogen Driers 


Hexogen or octoate driers are 
essentially petroleum solvent solu- 
tions of metallic salts of 2-ethyl 
hexoic acid, a purely synthetic prod- 
uct. The driers, based on this 
synthetic acid, have certain in- 
herent advantages which are: 

(1) They are odorless because 
the acid is odorless and 
odorless solvents are used. 
The active driers have less 
odor than any of the dry- 
ing oils, varnishes, or al- 
kyds with which they may 
be used. 

(2) Improved drying under 
humid conditions: There 
are many indications to 
justify consideration 
of Hexogen driers for serv- 
ice under conditions of 
high humidity during dry- 
ing of paint films. 
Silicones: Air-drying type 
silicone resins can be cured 
faster by the addition of 
the various metallic Hexo- 
gen driers. The driers are 
presumed to enter directly 
into the silicone structure 
by promoting cross linkage 
between the adjacent mol- 
ecules. Therefore the use 
of driers must be carefully 
watched or gelation may 
result. 
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Other Types of Driers 


Among those metals that were 
tested and did not prove efficient 
as driers, Copper Naphthenate 
became a factor as a fungicide 
and anti-mildew agent. It was 


(Turn to page 76) 
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Albert E. Forster Elected 
President of Hercules Powder 


Albert E. Forster has been elected 
president, and chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Hercules 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Del., 
succeeding Charles A. Higgins in both 
positions. Mr. Higgins who was named 
president in 1939, will continue as 
chairman of the board. 

Hercules’ new president has served 
as vice president and a member of the 
executive committee since 1951; and 
as a director since 1940. 

Mr. Forster joined Hercules in 1925 
as a technical service man in the firm’s 
San Francisco office. He left the firm 
in 1930, rejoining in 1934 as a member 
of the Explosives Department. After 
a succession of promotions he was 
named general manager of the Naval 
Stores Department in 1940. 

The retiring president, Mr. Higgens, 
was born in England. He became 
associated with Hercules in 1915, and 
during his reign was responsible for 
the firm’s expanded activity in the 
cellulose chemicals and naval stores 
chemicals fields. 


Morris Paint Holds Open House 
At East St. Louis, Ill. Plant 


More than 600 people attended an 
Open House at the Morris paint factory 
in East St. Louis, Ill., April 15-17. 

The occasion was the completion 
of a new addition to the Morris plant. 

Visitors, including dealers, raw ma- 


terial people and their families, were 


given a complete tour of the buildings. 
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Foreman’s Role in Plant Safety 
Theme of 2 Safety Council Films 


The foreman’s key position in a plant 
safety program is the theme of two 
safety films released by the National 
Safety Council. 

Pick Your Safety Target, an all-color 
cartoon film based on actual accident- 
reduction plans within industry, features 
a foreman beset with an accident-ridden 
department. The film sets forth a 
three-step plan for detecting accident 
causes and taking corrective action. 

The three steps, based on depart- 
mental accident reports, call for deter- 
mination of (1) the material or equip- 
ment involved in the accident, (2) the 
action taken by the worker that resulted 
in the accident, and (3) the details of 
the accident. 

The film shows the foreman the 
accident pattern in his plant, and how 
his accidents can be substantially 
reduced by aiming at one target at a 
time. 

The second film, A Gray Day for 
O'Grady, employs a series of comedy 
situations to dramatize the high cost 
of accidents. 

The moral of the story is that the 
time and money used to prevent acci- 





dents is a lot less than the time and 
money it costs to have accidents. 

The Sarra-produced films were pre- 
pared under the supervision of Charles 
Alexander, manager of the industrial 
department of the National Safety 
Council, and Glenn Griffin, the Coun- 
cil’s director of industrial training. 

A Gray Day for O'Grady is available 
in 35mm sound slidefilm (b & w) and 
16mm sound motion picture (b & w). 
Pick Your Safety Target, filmed in 
stop-motion cartoons, is available in 
35mm sound slide (color) and 16mm 
sound motion picture (color and b & w). 

For additional information, write the 
National Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 


o 
Haeuser Shellac Appoints Agent 
For Detroit and Pittsburgh Areas 
The Haeuser Shellac Company of 
Brooklyn, New York, has announced 
the appointment of the Hukill Chemical 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio, as their 
representatitive for the sale of gum, 
and bleached and liquid shellac in the 
additional territory of Detroit, Mich., 
and Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Huskill has been representing Haeuser 
in the Cleveland area for many years 





Prizes Awarded at Emery 
Chemical Sales Conference 


Prizes were awarded to winners of 
Emery Industries’ “‘idea’’ contest for 
sales promotion and advertising at the 
firm's recent sales meeting. 

The winner was D. R. Eagleson of 
the company’s Chicago office. Second, 
third and fourth prize winners were 
in order: F. L. Ekstrand of the Phila- 
delphia area; e 13 Hodobas, Los 


Angeles; and H. D. Armitage, New 
York district manager. There were 
16 prizes in all. The judging was per- 
formed by Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 
Emery’s advertising agency. 

Emery salesmen attended several 
technical sessions at the week-long 
meeting, concluded by a visit through 
the firm’s ozone-oxidation plant for 
producing dibasic azelaic acid and 
monobasic pelargonic acid. This plant 
is now nearing completion. 





Emery salesmen at the firm's 1953 Sales pasting, Left to right es R.D. A se | 


worth, R. F. Brown, J. Clancy W.A. 


Colby, L. J. Hadobas, A 


R. McDermott 


Roberts, H. D. Armitage, K. K. Boyd. Second row: J. M. Washburn A. Moore, N.A 


Ruston, E. L. Spencer, 1. A. Funk, L. E. Francis, W. H. 


Shields, f. L. Reiling, } “ 


Ekstrand, J. R. York, A. C. Fusaro. Third row: J. W. Ritz, E. V. Sack , J. P. Kramer, C. T. 
Burgess, N. F. Reinert, W. T. Meinert, D. R. Eagleson, ‘WwW. J. mee V. W. Colby. 
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When a customer says “Pronto” to us — 
we really get on the ball and get his cans 





rolling to him. Fast delivery 
is one of the most important 
features of Continental’s 
Tailor-Made Service. 














“TRIPLETITE” lid 
binds metal to You get the best in con- 


metal at 3 points = F : : 
provides 50% bet- tainers, too. Our “Tripletite 


ter protection! 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 4p 


€ 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 East 42nd Street 


EASTERN DIVISION : CENTRAL DIVISION : 
100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17 135 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3 
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WE KNOW WHAT IT MEANS 


New York 17, N.Y 





paint cans provide a 50% increase in guard 
points against oxidation and formation of 
wasteful messy paint skin. In lid and lid seat, 
metal meets metal at three points instead of 
the usual two. 


We certainly would like to have you give 
Continental service a try. Just give us a call 
and you'll see what it means to you! 








Ney OR- MADE 
“ace SERVICE 


PACIFIC DIVISION : 
RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 4 











1953 Glycerine Research Awards 
Scheduled, Industry Announces 

The Glycerine Producers’ Association 
has announced it will continue for 1953, 
its Awards for outstanding research in 
glycerine and glycerine derivatives. 

An Honor plaque and cash stipend 
of $1,000, and two honor certificates 
with cash stipends of $300 and $200 
respectively, make up the Research 
Awards, established last year by the 
Association. 

The work eligible for nomination 
may deal with applications of glycerine 
of value to the industry, or it may deal 
with discoveries or procedures likely 
to stimulate future application. 

Any individual in the United States 
and Canada engaged in research in in- 
dustry or in affiliation with a govern- 
mental or educational institution is 
eligible for the Awards. The Associa- 
tion has also stated that both faculty 
and students are eligible, and_ that 
joint entries by members or associates 
of research teams will be allowed. 

Presentation of the awards will be 
made at the GPA’s annual meeting in 
January, 1954. The closing date for 
nominations to the awards will be in 
November of this vear, the exact date 
to be announced. 

Selection of the winners will be made 
by a committee of three judges. 


A. Scharwachter Re-Elected 
President of Tall Oil Assoc. 


A. Scharwachter of the Arizona 
Chemical Company, New York 20, 
N. Y., was re-elected president of the 
Tall Oil Association at its Annual Meet- 
ing in the Hotel Hershey, Hershey, Pa., 
April 16-19. 

Artcher E. Griffin, sales manager of 
the Chemical Division, Camp Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., Franklin, Va., was 
elected vice president. Dernell Every 
continues as secretary-treasurer and 
T. K. Heston as assistant secretary 
treasurer. 

Among the other items of business 
at the meeting was the admission to 
membership of the Crossett Chemical 
Company, Crossett, Ark. The As- 
sociation now has 14 member firms. 

T. K. Heston reported that the 11 
Tall Oil in Industry bulletins, published 
by the TOA in individual form, have 
been consolidated and reprinted into 
a single booklet which will be available 
for distribution shortly. 
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O’Brien Corp. Honors Three 
Employees for 50- Years’ Service 


The O'Brien Corporation of South 
Bend, Ind., honored three 50-year 
employees recently with a testimonial 
dinner at the South Bend Country 
Club, attended by fellow friends. 

Each of the men, Floyd M. Reece, 
Oren A. Fulkerson, and John J. Mul- 
vehill, completed their half-century 
mark with O’Brien this year. 

Jerome J. Crowley, Jr., president of 
the O’Brien Company, representing 
Gen. Joseph Battley, president of the 
National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association, presented each with a 


membership pin in the Fifty Year Club 
of the paint, varnish and lacquer in- 
dustry. The men also received tele- 
vision sets. 

Mr. Reece started as a laborer in 
the South Bend plant and worked his 
way up to the presidency, in 1944. 
He resigned the position in 1947 to 
devote his full time to research. 

Mr. Fulkerson, secretary of the 
O’Brien company since 1930, began 
his career with the firm as an office 
clerk. 

Mr. Mulvehill’s 50 years’ with O’Brien 
have been devoted to selling paints 
in the northwest. He is still active 
in the Minneapolis area. 





Several Manuscripts Submitted 
To R. S. Aries Book Contest 


A number of manuscripts on such 
subjects as ‘‘The Progress of the Can- 
adian Chemical Industry"’ and ‘‘The 
Development of the American Petro- 
Chemical Industry”’ have already been 
submitted for the first annual book 
award established by R. S. Aries & 
Associates. 

The awards, to be presented in Sep- 
tember 1953 for the first and second 
best books in the field of economics 
of the chemical process industries, has 
been established to encourage chemists, 
chemical engineers economists and 
chemical executives, to be put their 
knowledge into print. A gold statuette 
plus $1,500 will be paid the winner of 
the first award, and a silver statuette 
plus $500 to the winner of the second 
award. 

The winning manuscripts will be pub- 
lished by Chemonomics, Inc., an 
affiliate of R. S. Aries & Associates. 

In order to be eligible, a book must 
have a minimum length of 20,000 words 
and must be written especially for the 
contest. Each manuscript must be 
accompanied by an entry form which 


may be obtained from Chemonomics, 
400 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to 
the publisher and authors should re- 
tain carbon copies. 

Entries for the awards may be sub- 
mitted through July 1, 1953. Aries 
has announced that the judges will be 
headed by Prof. David D. B. Hertz 
of Columbia University, and Prof- 
John Happel of New York University, 
If, in the opinion of the judges, no manu. 
scripts are found suitable, awards will 
be withheld. 

* 
Celanese Corp. Purchases Marco 
Chemicals, Inc. of Linden, N. J. 


The Celanese Corporation of America 
has purchased Marco Chemicals, Inc. 
of Linden, N. J., a firm specializing 
in the development of polyester resins. 

According to Harold Blancke, presi- 
dent of Celanese, his firm will manu- 
facture an expanding line of Marco 
brand products at the Linden plant 
as part of the Plastics Division of 
Celanese. 

Dr. Irving E. Muskat, president of 
Marco, will join Celanese. 
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Du Pont IN-2555 (Phenyl Mercury Oleate) 
is an organic mercurial unsurpassed for forti- 
fying paint against mildew occurrence. It is 
water-insoluble, nonvolatile at ordinary tem- 
peratures and stable to ultraviolet radiation. 
Additionally, it produces an amorphous film 
‘that will not creep or bloom on the surface. 
IN-2555 is effective in low concentrations 


GU POND BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
.-» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


“6. u. 5. pat. OFF 


GRASSELLI CHEMICALS 


FOR THE PAINT INDUSTRY INCLUDE: 


po ---cnr----- 


Chiorosulfonic Acid Potassium Silicate 

Sulfuric Acid Sodium Metasilicate 

Muriatic Acid Aluminum Chloride 

Sodium Silicate Nitric Acid 

Aluminum Sulphate, And many others 
tron-Free 
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ITS MILDEW 


To prevent mildew, 


fortify paint with Du Pont JN..J555 


FUNGICIDE 


and can usually be added to production mixes 
without formulation changes. ; 


Many paint manufacturers are already - 


profiting with Du Pont IN-2555. Its unique 
characteristics and wide adaptability can 
help you to improve your products, too. For 


detailed technical data, fill out and return 


the coupon today. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Department, Wilmington, Delaware 


Please send me technical bulletin with detailed infor- ,. 


mation on Du Pont IN-2555 Fungicide. 


Name Title 








Company 


Address 
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A. E. Horn 


A. E. Horn, President of 
A. C. Horn Company, Retires 


A. E. Horn, president of the A. C: 
Horn Company, and vice president of 
Horn’s parent firm, the Sun Chemical 
Corporation, retired March 31. 

In a round of dinner parties given 
by industry members and _ business 
associates, Mr. Horn was honored for his 
contributions to the paint field. 

Among the numerous organizations 
he has been associated with are the 
National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association, New York division of 
PVLA, Metropolitan Paint Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Chemists Club, 
American Chemical Society and the 
American Concrete Institute. 

A man of varied interests and talents, 
Mr. Horn has been a reporter and a 
teacher of science in addition to a paint 
executive. He has published articles 
on kites, their origin and history, and 
received recognition from the French 
for his contributions to the waterproof- 
ing of the Maginot line. 

Mr. Horn holds a B. S. degree in 
chemistry from the College of the City 
of New York and a Master’s degree in 
physics from New York University. 

° 
Falk Products’ New York Staff 
Moves to New Quarters in N. J. 


The Falk Products Vegetable Oil 
Division of Cargill, Inc., has announced 
their New York staff has moved to new 
and larger headquarters at 615 River 
Road, Edgewater, N. J. 


ta 








Construction on its new $450,000 research laboratory in Louisville, Ky., has been 
started by Jones-Dabney, Division of Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc. The three story 
building will contain 21,450 square feet of floor space and will be devoted entirely 
to research in the resins, chemicals and finishes field. Constructed of brick 
and concrete, the new laboratory is located at 1481 S. 11th St., Louisville, adjacent 
to the existing Jones-Dabney laboratory, which will be converted to administra- 
tive and factory offices. The unit will be ready for occupancy late in 1953. 


Dr. Herman Mark Awarded Honor 
Scroll of N. Y. Chemist Group 


Dr. Herman Mark, head of the Di- 
vision of Polymer Chemistry, Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, received 
the 1953 Honor Scroll of the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Chemists, at the Chapter’s Annual 
Meeting May 21, in the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, N. Y. 

The citation reads: ‘‘As scholar and 
humanitarian, teacher and expositor, 
scientist and researcher, you have given 
lavishly to young and old throughout 
the world. Beloved by students and 
colleagues, your adopted country proud- 
ly acclaims you for the distinction you 
have brought.” 


Dr. Emil Ott, director of research: 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del., was principal speaker at the 
meeting. 

” 


Shell Chemical Opens Storage 
Facilities at Industry, Pa. 


Shell Chemical Corporation has an- 
nounced the opening of a new storage 
and shipping terminal at Industry, Pa. 

Storage facilities for more than 21% 
million gallons of acetone, alcohols, 
ketones and other chemical products 
are available in the 15-acre terminal. 

Deliveries by tank truck, tank car 
and drum, will be made over an ex- 
pected 150-mile radius. 








The Crown Can Company 


Pp 
premmene elled “Spra-Tainer’” at the recent American Management 


hiladelphia, featured nearly 600 products poaows in Crown's 
s 


sociation Nationa! 


ackaging Exhibition in Chicago. AA demonstration of pressurized touch-up paints was 
presented from the ‘‘Spra-Tainer’’ booth which appears at the left of the above photograph. 
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Nat’l. Assoc. of Corrosion Engs. 
Makes Changes in Tech. Committees 


The National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers has announced several per- 
sonnel changes on its technical com- 
mittees. They include the following: 

H. W. Schmidt, Dow Chemical 
Company, Midland, Mich., has been 
named chairman of the overall Tech- 
nical Practices Committee. He was 
chairman of the Technical Program 
Committee for the NACE’s Chicago 
conference in March. 

R. C. Buchan, Humble Oil & Refining 
Company, Houston, has been named 
chairman, and E. C. Greco, United 
Gas Corporation, Shreveport, La., vice 
president of TP-1 on Corrosion of Oil 
and Gas Well Equipment. 

L. P. Sudrabin, of Electro Rust- 
Proofing Corp., Belleville, N. J., has 
been named chairman of TP-4 on 
Minimum Current Requirements for 
Cathodic Protection. 

A. J. Liebman, of the Dravo Corp., 
Pittsburgh, assumes the post of vice- 
chairman of TP-6 on Protective Coat- 
ings. 

Paul J. Gegner, of Columbia-Southern 
Chemical Company, Barberton, Ohio, 
is the new chairman of TP-5 on Corro- 
sion Problems Involved in Processing 
and Handling Chemicals. 

H. O. Teeple, the International 
Nickel Company, Inc., New York 
City, is the chairman of a newly or- 
ganized sub-committee TP-5D on Cor- 
rosion by Organic Acids and Bases. 


Talk on Iron Oxides Presented 
Before Du Pont Training Group 


A talk on Natural and Synthetic Iron 
Oxides — Production and Uses was 
presented recently before members 
of the Technical Training Group of 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany Chicago paint plant. 

The speaker, I. C. Clare, assistant 
director of research, C. K. Williams & 
Co., said Kroma reds were one of the 
newest developments in the paint 
field. 

What had been accomplished, he 
said, was the production of a mass 
color of pure iron oxides which was 
materially bright, had sharp gloss and 
which was easily dispersed. 





PERMIT RULING 


The Board of Hazardous Trades of 
the New York City Fire Department 
has ruled that no permit is required 
for the transportation of varnish, lac- 
quer, paint and similar coating mate- 
rials in the City of New York in tank 
trucks or other vehicles. 











NPA Removes Restrictions on 
Use of Cobalt for Paint Driers 


Cobalt may now be used in paint 
driers employed in exterior house paints. 

On May 1, the National Production 
Authority announced it had amended 
that part of Section 5 (h) of Schedule 2, 
Order M-80, which forbid the use of 
cobalt in paint driers used in exterior 
house paints. 

According to the National Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Association, co- 
balt remains subject to complete al- 
location to the manufacturers of driers, 
but there are no restrictions upon the 
use of the cobalt driers which NPVLA 


members receive from their suppliers. 


Interchemical Corp. Establishes 
$1,000 Scholarships at Six Colleges 


The Interchemical Corporation of 
New York has established scholarships 
at six liberal arts and technical colleges 
for students majoring in chemistry, 
chemical engineering, physics and re- 
lated sciences. 

When in full operation, scholarship 
funds of $1,000 will be provided at 
the colleges for awards to science 
students in their junior and_ senior 
years. 

The program will begin during the 
1953-54 academic year with funds of 
$500 for awards to juniors. 

Colleges where scholarships will be 
awarded are: Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, Clemson Agricultural College, 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Lowell 
Textile Institute, Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn and Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 

e 


American Soybean Assoc. To Hold 
Meeting Aug. 20-21, in St. Louis 


The 33rd Annual Convention of the 
American Soybean Association will be 
held August 20-21, at the Jefferson 
Hotel in St. Louis, Mo. 

There will be four half-day sessions, 
each on a general topic such as market- 
ing, growing, new products, and at 
least one panel discussion. 


Central Soya Company Appoints 
Sales Agent for Chicago Area 


The Central Soya Company, Inc., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has named the Carl 
A. Lechner Company of Chicago, as 
their sales agent for the Chicago area. 

Mr. Lechner will handle Central 
Soya’s “Control Lecithin” for the pro- 
tective coatings field. 








New concepts in driers, specialty agents and fungicides were discussed at a clinic held 
by the Advance Solvents and Chemical Corporation in Boston, April 9. Members of the 
firm's technical staff presented the talks before more than 60 technical and non-technical 
paint people from the New England area. Allso discussed at the meeting was Advance 
Solvents’ new line of hard resins, developed under the supervision of Dr. W. Husen. 
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Celanese... 








Giasie source for 
NORMAL BUTYL ACETATE 


synthetic 





SVN 





lacquer manufacturers to reformulate with this traditional medium boiling solvent. 


A petrochemical producer, Celanese operates from a basic supply position—draw- 
ing on Celanese synthetically-produced Normal Butanol and Acetic Acid to produce 
Celanese Normal Butyl Acetate. With an internal source of basic materials and 
expanding plant facilities, Celanese provides the continuous volume, uniform high 
quality and stable price structure that manufacturers can depend upon for accurate 
scheduling and future planning. 


Celanese Normal Buty! Acetate is now available in tank cars and drums. You can order 
other Celanese Solvents with Normal Butyl Acetate in compartmented cars or mixed drum 
carloads. Tankwagon deliveries in key 
areas. For complete information, write: 
Celanese Corporation of America 
Chemical Division, Dept. 558-F 
180 Madison Ave., New York 16. 
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Bakelite Holds Technical-Sales 
Conference at Mellon Institute 


The annual Technical-Sales Confer- 
ence of the Surface Coatings Division 
of Bakelite Company, a Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
was held April 14-17, 1953, at Mellon 
Institute, Pittsburgh, where Bakelite 
maintains a fellowship. Among the 
subjects discussed were recent de- 
velopments in the field of coatings 
based on vinyl chloride, vinyl acetate 
and copolymers, vinyl butyral, poly- 
ethylene, polystyrene emulsions, pheno- 
ic and epoxy resins. 

Those attending the conference in- 
cluded L. K. Merrill, Vice-President in 
Charge of Product and Process De- 
velopment; H. K. Intemann, Assistant 
General Sales Manager; Howard Smith, 
Manager of Industrial Products Di- 
vision; C. W. Patton, Manager of 
Surface Coatings Division, and Dr. 
R. W. Quarles, Senior Fellow, Bakelite 
Company Fellowship, Mellon Institute. 

Bakelite technical representatives 
from throughout the country, as well 
as personnel from Bakelite production 
departments at Bound Brook, N. J., 
Texas City, Tex., and South Charleston, 
W. Va.; from the research and de- 
velopment laboratories at Bloomfield, 
N. J., Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and South Charleston, W. Va., and 
from the Development Department 
in New York, N. Y., also attended. 


Springfield Paint Co. Becomes 
Affiliate of Kyanize Paints, Inc. 


The Springfield Paint Manufacturing 
Corporation, Springfield, IIl., has be- 
come an affiliate of Kyanize Paints, 
Inc., Everett, Mass., and will operate 
in the future as the Seck-Devault 
Paint Company. 

Renshaw Smith, Jr., Kyanize ex- 
ecutive vice president and_ general 
manager, announced that the Spring- 
field firm will continue to manufacture, 
sell and distribute the Seck-DeVault 
line on an expanding basis just as it 
has been doing in the past. 

Under the new setup, Mr. Smith 
becomes chairman, and Henry D. 
Bainbridge vice president at Seck- 
DeVault. J. A, Seck, president at 
Springfield, and the other company 
officers will keep their present positions. 





Vinyltoluene production plant at Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 


Vinyltoluene Plant Scheduled 
For Production Early in 1954 


A plant for the manufacture of viny]l- 
toluene, a new raw material expected 
to broaden the horizon of the styrene 
family of compounds, will be completed 
by the end of 1953, and in volume 
production in early 1954 at the Dow 
Chemical Company, Midland, Mich. 

The new material, the latest in a 
series of monomers developed in Dow’s 
research laboratories, will supplement 
styrene, the well known basic raw ma- 
terial for synthetic rubber. 

According to Dow researchers, viny]- 
toluene behaves chemically in a very 
similar fashion to styrene and can be 
used to replace styrene for making new 
families of such products as synthetic 
rubber, paint vehicles, rubber rein- 


forcing resins, polyester resins and 
molding powders. They added that 
development work carried out shows 
that paint vehicles made from vinyl- 
toluene will be particularly valuable. 

Styrene has been used increasingly 
in recent years for fast drying, durable 
paint vehicles that are known tech- 
nically as styrenated oils and _sty- 
renated alkyds. The growth in the use 
of styrene for this purpose has taken 
place despite the fact, Dow chemists 
say, that styrene will react to form usable 
paint vehicles with only a_ limited 
number of drying oils. 

Vinvltoluene, they stress, will react 
favorably with all of the commercially 
important drying oils. 

Quantities of the new maierial suf- 
ficient for developmental work are now 
available from pilot plant production. 





Publish 1952 Supplement to 1950 
Paint, Varnish Statistical Book 


The 1952 supplement to the 1950 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Statistical 
Handbook has just been released. 

Published by the National Paint, 
Varnish, and Lacquer Association, 1500 
Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Washington 
5, D. C., the supplement covers raw 
materials, paints and paint products. 

The supplement also contains in- 
formation on 1949-1951 paint and 
paint product exports, wholesale price 
index for paints and raw materials 
between 1950-1951, employment and 
production workers in the paints, pig- 
ment and fillers industry for 1950-1951, 
and the monthly turnover rates (per 
100 employees) in the paint and paint 
product industry. 

In addition the publication contains 
sections on strikes in the paint, varnish 
and colors industry, population of the 
United States by regions, per capita 
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income payments, 1948-1951, total 
income payments, 1949-1951, and in- 
dustrial and housing construction. 


* 
Colton Chemical Company Names 
Southern, West Coast Distributors 
The Colton Chemical Company, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, manufacturers of 
Polyvinyl Acetate products and Poly- 
vinyl, has announced the appointment 
of new distributors for their products. 
They are: Moreland Chemical Co., 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, in the 
Southern textile area; Van Waters & 
Rogers, Dallas, Texas, in Texas and 
Oklahoma; Braun-Knecht-Heimann 
Company, San Francisco, California, 
in the Pacific West Coast States. 
Colton Chemical also has announced 
the appointment of the following sales 
agents: Leo P. Goff, Edward R. Dor- 
noff Company, Harwick Standard Chem- 
ical Company, and Polymer Southern, 
Inc. 
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If it’s worth making, 
It’s worth making right! 


In your— 


WHITE BAKING ENAMELS 
Ge sure of - 


Good Initial Color 

Excellent Color Retention on overbakes 
Short Baking Schedules 

Film Hardness 


Good Adhesion 
with one of Alkydol’s Specially Developed Resins — 


§-1199, S-1288, S-1147, or S-1112-C 


If your problem calls for a special solvent cut, 
or a specific viscosity — let us recommend to 


your requirements. 





ALKYDOL WLAN VIA IT ON Jac. 


3230 South 50th Avenue, Cicero 50, Illinois 
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Society for Testing Materials 
To Meet June 29-July 3 in N. J. 

Petroleum chemistry and the effects 
of minute quantities of elements in 
various metals and alloys will be among 
the subjects discussed at the 50th An- 
nual Meeting of the American Society 
for Testing Materials scheduled June 
29 through July 3, in Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

Dr. Frederick D. Rossini, Silliman 
Professor, Head of the Department of 
Chemistry, and Director of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute Research Lab- 
oratory at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, will discuss research prod- 
ducts and new developments, particular- 
ly data on hydrocarbons and related 
compounds, in his talk An Excursion 
in Petroleum Chemistry, presented as 
part of the 27th Edgar Marburg Lecture. 

The talk on metals, titled Micro- 
metallurgy, will be presented as the 
Second H. W. Gillet Lecture by Jerome 
Strauss, vice president, Vanadium Cor- 
poration of America, New York. 

a 
Chemical Institute of Canada To 
Hold Annual Conference June 4-6 


Latest methods to lengthen the life 
of underground oil and gas pipelines, 
the latest trends in automobile finishes, 
and the production of oil seed crops in 
Canada for the paint industry will be 
among the subjects discussed by paint 
chemists at the 36th Annual Conference 
of the Chemical Institute of Canada, 
Windsor, June 4-6. 

The paint chemists’ program will 
form part of the three-day Windsor 
Conference covering all fields of in- 
dustrial and research chemistry. About 
1,000 delegates are expected to attend 
the sessions. 

Dr. C. Y. Hopkins of Ottawa, chair- 
man of the Institute’s Protective Coat- 
ings Division, has announced that 
the paint chemists will hear six tech- 
nical and scientific papers at their ses- 
sions on Friday, June 5. 

* 
C. J. Osborn Company Appoints 
Chicago Sales Representative 


The C. J. Osborn Company of New 
York, has announced the appointment 
of the Joseph Zak Company of Chicago, 
as their sales agents in the Chicago 
area. 

The Zak company will handle Os- 
born’s line of pigments, resins and pig- 
ment dispersions. 
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Giant gas fractionating columns towering almost five stories in the air are used 
in the manufacture of Bakelite polyethylene plastic at S. Charleston, W. Va. 


Bakelite Announces Plans for 
Polyethylene Expansion Program 


Plans for the largest single expansion 
program in the history of the plastics 
industry was announced recently by 
the Bakelite Company, a division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 

The three-year project calls for the 
construction of three large new plants, 
each with facilities to produce 60 million 
pounds or more of polyethylene, one 
of the most versatile plastics known. 

When the program is completed in 
1955, it will increase Bakelite’s pols 
ethylene output to more than 250 mil- 
lion pounds and boost total United 
States production to 500 million pounds. 
Bakelite’s expected 250 million pound 
output in 1955, is twice the amount of 
polyethylene produced in the United 
States last year, and 25 times greater 
than the 10 million pounds manufac- 
tured by the firm in 1945. 

The plants, each located near major 
gas supplies as a source for their chemi- 
cal raw materials, will begin operation 
separately. The first, at Texas City, 
Tex., will open about August of this 
year; by mid-1954, the Seadrift, Tex., 
plant will be in operation, and by early 
1955, the Torrance, Calif., plant in 
Los Angeles is expected to begin pro- 
duction. 

According to H. S. Bunn, Bakelite 
president, who announced the firm’s 
expansion plans, polyethylene’s versa- 
tility is based on a combination of 
unique properties including excellent 
electrical characteristics; light weight; 
resistance to moisture, air, salt water 
and most active chemicals such as acids 
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and alkalies; flexibility and strength 
that are maintained at temperatures 
below freezing. 

He added that polyethylene, a tough 
waxy thermoplastic made by the addi- 
tional polymerization of ethylene, when 
formulated to film less than two thou- 
sandths of an inch thick, is ideal for 
packaging fresh vegetables. 

In addition to the packaging field, 
Mr. Vunn listed many other important 
applications of polyethylene including 
wire and cable insulation; non-break- 
able and squeezable bottles, pipes for 
water supply, radiant heat, chemicals 
and other countless other industrial 
uses. 

“Bakelite polyethylene is not only 
the fastest growing plastic,’ according 
to Mr. Bunn, “‘but it has also had the 
greatest percentage of price reduction 
of any major plastic within the last 
ten years.’’ Base resins of the type sold 
in largest volume were recently priced 
at 44 cents a pound, a 56 per cent re- 
duction from the one dollar per pound 
rate in 1953. 

Under Secretary of the Army, Earl 
D. Johnson, revealed recently that the 
Army has saved 153 million dollars in 
current defense procurement of wire 
and cable largely due to the use of 
polyethylene. 

Mr. Bunn pointed out that the pres 
ent demand for polyethylene is still 
far in excess of supply, the military 
services absorbing a considerable part 
of the supply. He said once the supply 
became adequate, polyethylene’s versa- 
tility in both consumer and industrial 
products would be more better utilized. 
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better say “Titanox-C-50” 


(rutile-calcium pigment; 50% Ti02) 


Finding the proper combination of white pigment and extender 
to produce the flat wall paint properties you want can be a 
tiresome task or it can be as easy as saying ‘“‘TITANOX-C-50.” 

In many cases, the proper combination of TITANOX-C-50 

and extender will yield the sheen, hiding, washability and 

color uniformity you want. 


TITANOX-C-50 provides desirable hiding at low cost for all 
paints in which higher titanium dioxide content than that of 
TITANOX-RCHT (30% TiOz2) is indicated. Like TITANOX-RCHT, 
TITANOX-C-50 is superior to ordinary mixtures of titanium 
dioxide and extenders in hiding power per dollar of pigment. 


Consult our Technical Service Department for assistance with 
your paint formulation problems. Titanium Pigment Corporation, 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; Atlanta 2; Boston 6; 
Chicago 3; Cleveland 15; Los Angeles 22; Philadelphia 3; 
Pittsburgh 12; Portland 9, Ore.; San Francisco 7. In Canada: 
Canadian Titanium Pigments Limited, Montreal 2; Toronto 1. 





TITANOX 


the brightest name tn progments 








TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 
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Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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C. W. Slocum 


C. W. Slocum Elected President of 


N.Y. Paint and Varnish Assoc. 
Clarence W. Slocum was elected 
president of the New York Paint, Var- 
nish and Lacquer Association at the 
group’s 66th Annual Meeting held May 
14, at the Hotel Biltmore, New York. 
Mr. Slocum is president of the 
Beckwith-Chandler Company and Vice 
President of Jones-Dabney, both sub- 
sidiaries of Devoe & Raynolds Com- 
pany, Inc., of which he is also a vice 
president, and director. 
Other officers elected are: Douglas 
Arnold, vice president; Frank E. 
Bolway, Jr., secretary; Louis Gillespie, 
treasurer; and Richard L. Hillman, 
Leo Silverstein and Fred A. Walters, 
named Executive Committee members 
for a two year terms. 


Hercules Powder Opens Sales 
Offices in St. Louis and Houston 


The Hercules Powder Company’s 
Synthetic Department has opened a 
St. Louis sales office, and a sales sub- 
office in Houston, Texas. 

John S. Autenrieth will manage the 
St. Louis territory which includes 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
parts of Illinois and Tennessee. Prior 
to his new post, Mr. Autenrieth was a 
technical service representative. 

Henry D. Heiser has been appointed 
technical sales representative for the 
Houston office. He has a background of 
25 years’ experience in the chemical in- 
dustry. Most recently Mr. Heiser was 
nanager of Hercules’ Synthetics De- 
partment’s district office in Wilmington, 
Del. 
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Dr. H. Selvidge, director of special products development for Bendix Aviation Corporation, 
demonstrates the use of new ultrasonic viscosity measuring instrument, the Ultra-Viscoson. 





Bendix To Produce Quality 
Control Process Instrument 


An ultrasonic instrument to aid pre- 
cision quality control in a broad area 
of industry by streamlining processes 
involving fluid raw materials has been 
acquired by the Bendix Aviation Cor- 
poration. 

According to Lawrence A. Hyland, 
vice president in charge of engineering 
at Bendix, the precision the instrument 
brings to quality control can improve 
the end quality of hundreds of consumer 
goods, including paints and paint prod- 
ucts. 

Containing no moving parts, the 
“Ultra-Viscoson” consists of a small 
sensing element, or probe, that is im- 
mersed in the liquid under test, and an 








electric computer. The probe is de- 
signed for permanent installation in a 
pipeline, kettle or fractionating tower 
and, with the computor connected to a 
recorder, produces a continous curve 
of viscosity. 

The Ultra-Viscoson, which was dem- 
onstrated to the press in New York 
recently, has been manufactured on 
a small scale by two Hartford, Conn., 
scientists, Stanley R. Rich and Dr. 
Wilfred Roth, who developed the in- 
strument. 

Production on the ultrasonic probe, 
said to be able to operate in high- 
pressure or vacuum containers, and in a 
heat range from minus 200 degrees to 
plus 650, will begin immediately at the 
Cincinnati Division of the Bendix 
company, Mr. Hyland said. 





Fourteen Complete Paint Course 
At Brooklyn, N. Y. High School 


A course on Elementary Paint Pro- 
duction Techniques under the guidance 
of David Krancer, instructor at the 
Brooklyn Technical High School, was 
completed by 14 industry members 
in the New York area. 


They are: Ivan Bacchus, Arnesto Paint Com- 
pany; Felix P. Carrol, Interchemical Research 
Laboratory; Vincent Florentine, Sapolin Paints, 
Inc.; Salvatore Graziadei, Advance Solvents & 
Chemical Company; William Hauser, American 
ne a Company; Warren A. Ingram, Na- 
tional Lead Company; Alexander Klayman, 
Bunge Corporation; John McAuley, Ross & Rowe, 
Inc.; William J. Muller, Devoe & Raynolds, Inc.; 
Frank Pierce, Eagle Paint & Varnish Company; 
Alfred A. Schwarz, Benjamin Moore & Company; 
Leo Sperber, Smith Chemical & Color Company; 
Daniel Tobia, Devoe & Raynolds; Aaron Rosen- 
zweig. 

Messrs. Graziadei and Hauser were 
complimented for attending every one of 
the 25 sessions in the fall and spring 
semesters. 

The graduates recived Association 
certificates from E. Harold Shakespeare, 
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chairman of the Technical Training 
Committee of the New York Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Association. 

Registration for the next class will be 
held on September 14-15 at the Brook- 
lyn Technical High School, 29 Fort 
Greene Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

° 

Givaudan Corp. Adds Two Floors 


To its Delawanna, N. J. Plant 


As part of its expansion program, 
The Givaudan Corporation of New 
York, N. Y., has added two floors to 
to the recently completed plant at 
Delawanna, New Jersey. 

The new floors will house the executive 
offices of the plant as well as the re- 
search laboratories and the engineering 
department. 

Givaudan now has ten laboratories, 
including two abroad, in which it is 
conducting research on materials used 
in the paint field and other industries. 
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Marbon FZ" 


Soluble High Styrene Paint Chips and Paint Resin 


FOR EASIER FORMULATION - MORE FLEXIBILITY IN FORMULATING! 


Marbon “9200” paint resins are made in four different viscosity grades; HV, MV, LV 
and LLV. Proper choice of the resin eliminates pigment manipulation for proper body 


and allows maintenance of viscosity at any given solids. 


Use Marbon “9200” LLV for spraying and for high-build films; use MV and LV grades for 
general purposes; use HV grade for high body at low solids. 


GET THE FACTS — Write TODAY FOR TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


MARBON CORP. 


GARY, INDIANA 


SUBSIDIARY OF BORG - WARNER 





MARBON ... Your Buy-Word for Product Perfection 




















CARBIDE 


AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company 
A Division of 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street { a5 New York 17, N. Y 
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wilh; DIISOBUTYL KETONE 


AS A SOLVENT 





You can’t taste the proof of excellence in lacquers, 
but you sure can see it . . . especially when you formulate 
with diisobutyl ketone in nitrocellulose lacquers. ‘This 
high boiling solvent aids in controlling the evaporation 
rate and markedly improves blush resistance. Its evapo- 
ration rate also makes it equally valuable in formulating 


spray lacquers, brushing lacquers, and lacquer emulsions. 


AS A DISPERSANT 


Diisobutyl ketone is the best all-round dispersant for 
organosol-type resins based on ViINYLITE resin VYNV. 
It is possible to prepare films having less than 15 per 
cent plasticizer when diisobutyl ketone is used. 
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For further information on diisobutyl ketone, concerning prop- 










erties, prices, delivery, and uses, call or write for your copy 
of our technical information sheet (F-6934). We have offices 
in principal cities. In Canada: Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, 
Limited, Toronto. 


The term ‘‘Vinylite’’ is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon 


Corporation. 
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VELSICOL RESINS 


AD:-21 
AB:-11-2 





For High Lustre, Good Leafing Aluminum Paints 


Velsicol Resins AD-21 and AB-11-2 are especially 
suitable for economical excellent quality aluminum 
vehicles and ready-mixed aluminum paints. These 
neutral hydrocarbon resins are soluble in both 
aliphatic and aromatic naphthas, and are com- 
patible with bodied vegetable and marine drying 
oils. They impart fast-drying characteristics. 
Solutions of the resins have high surface tension 
properties which promote leafing and flooding 
of aluminum pigment. The non-acidity of the 
solutions favors long leaf retentivity. AD-21 and 
AB-11-2 are available in either solid or solution 
form. For information and advice about their use, 
write to the Velsicol Corp. Technical Department. 


General Offices and Laboratories 
330 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


eCerreesewrativers ien PR 
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OTHER SUGGESTED 
APPLICATIONS FOR 
VELSICOL RESINS 


¢ Floor and trim vehicles. 
* General utility varnishes. 
¢ Traffic paints. 


¢ Extenders for 100% oil 
soluble phenolic resins. 


« Extenders for Chlorinated 
rubber. 


¢ Metal primers. 
¢ Drum coatings. 
¢ Decorative can enamels. 


¢ Grinding liquids. 


e€eorRrerpoGoGeRHATiISO N 


Export Division 


| 


100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
NMCGCIRPAE S § ts 
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PROPERTIES 


« Low degree of solvent 


retentivity. 


« Non-acidic. 
¢ Non-saponifiable. 


¢ Coatings resistant to water. 


aqueous acids and alkalis. 


* Soluble in aliphatic and 


aromatic naphthas. 


¢ Compatible with vegetable 


and marine drying oils. 


¢ Vehicle films are hard, 


flexible and adherent. 


¢ Resin solutions promote 


excellent leafing and flood- 
ing of aluminum pigment. 
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Hews of Paint and Varnish 
Production (Club Meetings 





New York 

The last regular meeting was held May 
7. Honored guests included Gus Wes- 
‘ott, president of the 
Federation and Dr. 
Cal Obermeyer, 
the president-elect. 

Dr. Obermeyer 
demonstrated the 
use of the Color 
Aptitude Test, a 
means to determine 
what ability a per- 
son has in discrimi- 
nating between nar- 
row color differ- 
ences. 

Henry Payne reported that the Mat- 
tiello Memorial collection now contains 
more than 500 volumes of technical 
books pertaining to the Paint and 
Varnish industry. 

Dr. C. F. Rassweiler of the Johns- 
Manville Corporation, speaker of the 
evening, discussed The Role of the Paint 
Chemist in Modern Business Manage- 
ment. 

A. brief of 
follows: 

Modern management is a matter of 
evolution and is showing three trends 
today. Separation of function, an in- 
crease in delegation of responsibility 
and an increase in growth. An example 
of separation of function would be where 
Research was originally a part-time pro- 
ject that was worked on between the 
‘egular functions of a company and dur- 
ing slack times. Today many companies 
1ave Research set up as a full time pro- 
ect. . 

This job creation opens a position 
or someone in the organization that 
lid not exist previousiy. It is therefore 
ip to the chemists of industry to be 

ware of the potential and be ready to 
oresee the opportunity that he might 
ittherwise miss when his company 
eaches a size when this separation of 
unction occurs. 

The Delegation of Authority begins 
vhen an organization reaches a point 
vhen it is no longer possible for one man 
o run the whole show. Management 
ecomes an integration of groups needed 
) run the organization. The head of 
ach sub-group should try to determine 
ow extensive his delegated authority 
; in order to be of most service to his 
uperior. 

The lower echelon usually know the 





De. €:P. 


Rassweiler 


Dr. Rassweiler’s talk 


details of the work involved much bet- 
ter than their bosses. They therefore, 
should organize the facts of the situa- 
tion so they will be of the most benefit 
to their bosses. At the same time they 
should try to absorb the evaluation 
benefits that they in turn can get from 
their bosses wider overall experiences. 

The paint chemist must understand 
what he should do to gain for himself 
and his organization the kind of reputa- 
tion which will result in delegation to 
him of the responsibilities which he 
should carry if the management setup 
of his company is to have maximum 
effectiveness. 

Today, there is great emphasis on 
growth because of the existing eco- 
nomic and tax situations. New growth 
creates a demand for technical men. It 
is the technical men who usually develop 
the new products necessary for that 
growth. It is therefore a necessity that 
the technical men continue to keep 
abreast of the scientific developments 
taking place if they wish to continue 
to progress and advance in their respec- 
tive fields of endeavor. 

A Symposium on Corrosion Preventing 
Paint Coatings was held at a special 
meeting, May 13. The subjects covered 
were: 

Metal Surface Preparation, L. R. 
Whiting, Development Engineer, Bake- 
lite Division, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. 

Environment Application and Other 
Influencing Factors, H. F. Payne, Ameri- 
can (Technical Editor) American Cyan- 
amide Co. 


Paint Coatings—Atmospheric Expo- 
sures, Joseph Bigos, Director of Re- 
search, Steel Structures Painting Coun- 
cil, Mellon Institute. 


Paint Coatings—Water Exposures, R. 
P. Devoluy, Technical Director, C. A. 
Woolsey Paint & Color Co., Inc. 


Northwestern 


The Silver Anniversary was _ held 
May 1. Speaker of the evening was Bill 
Gove of the Minnesota Mining Co. who 
recently returned from Europe as a 
member of Operation Enterprise. He 
commented on the willingness of Ameri- 
can industry to divulge technical in- 
formation. 
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Jack Schulte was called on to recall 
the events which lead to the founding of 
the club in 1928; the fourteenth mem- 
ber of the Federation of Paint and Var- 
nish Production Clubs. He was given 
an inscribed memento in the form of a 
tie clasp. George Hough, president, 
1933, Ed Marwin, president 1934, and 
Tom McMahon, honorary member, 
were also so honored. John C. Gehand, 
Leslie Green and Pat Warren, also 
charter members, were unable to attend 
the meeting. Mementos were mailed 
to them. 


Gus Wescott, president of the Federa- 
tion, addressed the meeting, outlining 
the national group’s activities. Cal 
Obermeyer, president-elect, discussed 
the Color Aptitude Test. 


Philadelphia 


Speaker of the evening at the May 
20th meeting was T. C. Patton, Chief, 
Sales Service Department, Baker Castor 
Oil Co. His paper, Kauri-Reduction— 
It's Prediction and Interpretation, de- 
fined the properties measured in the 
test, a summary of test methods to 
determine film flexibility and variables 
effecting the test results. 


The following men were nominated 
for election to serve as officers in the 
coming year: president, P. J. Whiteway, 
Jr.; vice president, F. M. McNerney; 
secretary, J. A. Davis; treasurer, D. T. 
Niven; assistant treasurer, E. G. 
Fleming; advisory committee, R. 
Toothill; advisory committee, J. P. 
Snyder. 


C-D-I-C 


The 330th meeting was held at the 
Hotel Alms in Cincinnati, Ohio, May 11. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are: Walter Ziegler, President; Robert 
W. Lipp, Vice President; William Foy, 
Secretary; Dr. Carl Opp. 


Speaker of the evening was Clovis 
Adams of the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany who spoke on A New and More 
Efficient Type of Leaded Zinc Oxide for 
Use in House Paints. 


The talk covered the various types 
and forms of lead used in house paints. 
One of the major points brought out was 
the use of pigments with a high lead 
content to develop more lead soaps and 
also, by co-fuming the lead and zinc, 
to block the action of the more active 
components thereby controlling the 
ratio of lead to zinc soaps. Tests so far 
show good general performance and 
good package stability with the use of 
the more highly efficient lead component. 


Slides were used to illustrate parts of 
the lecture. 
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“Lead” performs a variety of jobs in the formu- 
lation of exterior paints. 

“Dutch Boy” Basic Silicate White Lead “45X”’ 
does all these different jobs ... alone. With new 
efficiency, new economy! This, in a nutshell, is 
why factory chemists recommend it so unre- 
servedly. 

Take white House Paints, for example. “45X”’ 
improves their self-cleaning properties. Permits 
rain to wet the surface uniformly, thus washing 
off the dirt. 


Or take Primers. “Dutch Boy” Basic Silicate 
White Lead “45X” provides the lead soaps that 
increase adhesion. On top of this, it gives the film 
the water resistance needed to maintain a primer’s 
adhesive bond and help prevent peeling. 

Then take tinted House Paints. “45X” increases 
film durability and resistance to color change. It 
also promotes dirt removal because of its hydro- 


Wlove oconomutdl too/ 


In adaptable “Dutch Boy” Basic Silicate 
White Lead “45X,” the reactive portion of 
each pigment particle is concentrated at the 
surface. This makes available proportion- 
ately larger amounts of “lead.’”’ So you use 
fewer pounds than with other white lead types. 























Basic Silicate 
White Lead 


i . 7 z. 
'45x"= 


for exterior paint formulations 





philic properties, and thus helps keep colors clean 
and fresh. 

Finally, take Porch and Floor Enamels. “45X”’ 
plasticizes the film and increases its abrasion re- 
sistance. What’s more, it forms lead soaps that 
contribute to the flexibility and water resistance 
of the film, and thus improve adhesion. 


“Lead” at its adaptable, economical best, “45X” 
is now being used by most leading paint makers. 
Put it to work improving your exterior formu- 
lations. 


National Lead Company: New York 6; Atlanta; Buffalo 3; 
Chicago 8; Cincinnati 3; Cleveland 13; Dallas 2; Philadelphia 
25; Pittsburgh 12; St. Louis 1; San Francisco 10; Boston 6 
(National Lead Co.‘of Mass.). 

















Crown Lithography, because it appeals to the eye, 
creates the urge to buy. And Crown Lithography 
implies everything in decorated cans and pails...even 
; the services of artists who are creating an entire new 
school of packaging thought with “Modern Design 
Labeling.’’ Ask your Crown Sales Representative to 
show you eye-opening visual samples of the exciting 
work of these artists. Then judge for yourself 
whether Crown Lithography won’t open up new 


sales horizons for you. 


(hey lanai Lagtt (tarsi C ROMIN ey 


Division of 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 





PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, ORLANDO, NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, 
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This section is intended to keep our 
readers informed of new and im- 
proved products. While every effort 
is made to include only reputable 
products, their presence here does not 
constitute an official endorsement. 





wi” Se 
DOW CORNING 


SILICONE RESINS 
Various Applications 

Four silicone resins that further 
extend the field of application for 
silicone-based protective coatings 
are available: 

Dow Corning 805 resin is claimed 
to retain excellent flexibility and 
adhesion, after long aging at ele- 
vated temperatures. At 600 to 
1000 deg. F., finishes formulated 
with this silicone resin have twice 
the thermal life of paints made 
with the earlier resins, and 10 to 
30 times the life of high tempera- 
ture organic finishes. Applications 
for such silicone finishes include 
paints for hot stacks, mufflers, 
exhaust manifold and_ industrial 
pipe lines, coatings for space heaters, 
incinerators and domestic appli- 
ances, and color films for lamps 
and bulbs. 

Dow Corning XR-807 is an air 
drying modified silicone-alkyd resin. 
According to the manufacturer, 
clear and pigmented coatings made 
with this resin have excellent 
weather resistance, color retention 
and resistance to chalking. This 
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particular silicone resin is recom- 
mended in the formulation of ex- 
terior paints. XR-807 is com- 
patible with most alkyd and pherto- 
lic varnishes and amine resins. It 
is reported that these silicone 
alkyd resins can also be combined 
with nitrocellulose to give greater 
flexibility, adhesion, and cold-check 
resistance. 

Dow Corning 129G and XS-1 
are water repellents. 129G resin 
is used in most silicone-based 
masonry repellents. Elimination 
of efflorescence and staining is 
claimed of water repellents made 
with this resin. XS-1 is a water 
soluble resin which shows promise 
as a water repellent treatment for 
paper, wood, glass, asbestos, brick 
and concrete. 


Photo: Single 1-mil coating of silicone-aluminum 
paint was applied to left half of test panel and 
right half was similarly coated with conventional 
aluminum paint formulated for high temperature 
applications The panel was then baked and ex- 
posed to a bunsen burner. The organic paint is 
badly blistered and peeled after a few minutes 
while the silicone finish is unaffected by surface 


temperatures in the range of 1000 deg. F., only 
slightly deteriorated by temperatures of 1500 deg. 
F. over the flame 


Dow Corning Corp., Midland, 
Mich. 


MAGNESIUM 








ELWELL-PARK 


CARTON AND DRUM CLAMP 
Requires No Skid or Pallet 


Combination carton and drum 
clamp can handle both types of 
containers without the use of skid 
or pallet. It is said that this clamp 
is adaptable to all the firm’s 
center-control, sit down fork trucks. 

The clamp arms are designed 
for handling units of cartons; 
the slotted portion of the arms 
permit clamping of standard drums 
without interference of the drum’s 
rolling ribs. The clamping device 
is designed for loads having good 
dimensional stability and’ solid 
containers with contents which 
are of a non-fragile nature. El- 
well-Parker Electric Co., 4205 St. 
Clair Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


FORK TRUCKS 
Ease of Operation 

Models YC-40 and UC-30 fork 
trucks have capacities of 3,000 
and 4,000 pounds. Features are 
said to be compactness, dura- 
bility, and maneuverability. Other 
claims include safety, servicea- 
bility, operator and ease of opera- 
tion. Hyster Co., 2902 N. E. 
Clackamas St., Portland 8, Oregon. 


HAND TRUCK 
Light Weight 


Magnesium hand truck weighs 
18 Ibs. and has capacity of over 
500 Ibs; all-bolted construction 
for easy replacement of parts. 
Magnesium Co. of America, East 
Chicago 19, Indiana. 
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MOREHOUSE 


LABORATORY MILL 
For Control Work 


Processing mill is especially adap- 
ted to laboratory processing and 
control work. This mill is the 
smallest in the firm’s line, stands 
231%" high, is 84” in diameter 
and weighs only 41 lbs. One of 
the large uses of this mill is the 
grinding and processing of paint. 
It operates on the principle of a 
Carborundum stone revolving at 
high speed against a stationary 
Carborundum stone. Material to 
be processed is fed between the 
stones. The manufacturer claims 
that this mill is an ideal installation 
for laboratory development work, 
since formulation and control work 
can be done quickly and the prod- 
uct taken directly to a_ larger 
mill for volume production. 
Throughput rates vary from one 
to three gallons per hour depend- 
ing upon the material. Morehouse 
Industries, 1156 San Fernando 
Rd., Los Angeles 56, Calif. 


AIR REGULATOR 
Can Handle Large Volumes 


Air regulator is capable of hand- 
ling large volumes of compressed 
air with a minimum of pressure 
drops. Type HAA regulator has 
capacity of 80 CFM at 100 pound 
line pressure. Maximum pressure 
which can be regulated is 135 
psi. For complete details write: 
The DeVilbiss Co., 300 Phillips 
Ave., Toledo 1, Ohio. 


CAPPING MACHINE 
Automatic Type 


This machine performs two oper- 
ations: applies the caps or clos- 
ures to bottles or cans, and then 
applies a tamper proof metal band 
that is crimped in place and scored 
so that it can be easily torn off. 
The Upressit closure releases its 
grip when finger pressure is ap- 
plied at its center, and it can be 
reused indefinitely. 

Capacity is 60 pint or quart 
containers per minute or 40 one- 
gallon containers, or 30 two-gallon 
containers. For complete details 
write to Upressit Products Corp., 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 
7, MF. 


UPRESSIT 











SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, 


BUFFALO 
The First Name 
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All through the Night 


WEATHER-OMETERS 


like this are operating unattended in hundreds of industrial laboratories to 
determine the resistance to rain, heat, sunlight, and thermal shock of a wide 
range of materials intended for outdoor use. 

A few days’ testing in the Weather-Ometer is equivalent to months of 
exposure in actual use. 

The operation of the Weather-Ometer is fully automatic. After setting 
exposure cycles by placing the proper cam on the cycle timer unit, the 
machine may safely be left in continuous operation over night without 
attention other than to replace carbon electrodes. 

The Carbon Arc, the closest known duplicate of sunlight both as to 
intensity and spectral distribution, is used in all Atlas Weather-Ometers 
as the source of radiation. Water spray, thermal shock, temperature 
control, and light exposure periods are all regulated automatically 
according to test requirements. 

Both original research testing in designing new types of products and 
daily testing for quality control in production are performed by the 
Weather-Ometer with equal assurance of positive dependable results. 


Types of products tested in Weather-Ometers include: — 
Aeronautical parts and instruments. Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Plastics. 
Automotive parts and finishes. Rubber and related products. 
Bitumens and related products, including Textiles, clothing and canvas goods. 
roofing, paints, siding, etc. Utilities, wire and cable 


A few well-known companies using Weather-Ometers are: — 
American Steel & Wire Co. American Paint & Chemical Co. 
Kennicott Wire & Cable Co. American Cyanamid Co. 

U. S. Finishing Co. Johns-Manville Corp. 

National Bureau of Standards Celotex Corp. 

U. S. Naval Clothing Dept. Fisher Body Corp. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Boeing Aircraft Corp. 
National Lead Co. Fairchild Engine & Aircraft Co. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. International Harvester Co. 


and hundreds of other industrial companies. 


Write for bulletin giving complete engineering data on 
the operation of the Weather-Ometer. 


Your weathering test problems will receive personal 
attention of our engineers. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO., 361 West Superior Street, Chicago 10, Ill., U.S.A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ACCELERATED TESTING EQUIPMENT FOR OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


LAUNDER-OMETERS 
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NORCROSS 


VISCOMETER 
Recording Type 


New model viscometer is de- 
signed for polymerization proces- 
ses as encountered in the manu- 
facture of bodied oils, resins, var- 
nishes, paints, etc. According to 
the manufacturer, this instrument 
records the viscosity of the prod- 
uct on a 24-hr. chart showing the 
viscosity build up. These vis- 
cometers are furnished with an 
alarm which can be adjusted to 
signal the proper termination point 
for the process. This instrument 
can be applied to the reactor 
kettle. For complete details, con- 
tact the Norcross Corp., 247 New- 
tonville Ave., Newton 58, Mass. 


FORMALDEH YDE 
Solid Form 


Solid form of formaldehyde con- 
tains less than one-tenth of one 
percent water and is sold under 
the trade name ‘“‘Superfyde.”’ Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, this 
product is similar to paraformal- 
dehyde in chemical structure, but 
has both a higher molecular weight 
and higher melting point. In 
resin manufacture, ‘‘Superfyde”’ is 
adapted to uses that differ from 
paraformaldehyde applications. 
Because it reacts more slowly 
than paraformaldehyde at normal 
temperatures but reacts readily 
at elevated temperatures, it is 
most useful when very slow resin- 
ification is desired or when final 
hardening of the resin is accom- 
plished by heating. Heyden Chem- 
ical Corp., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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OHAUS 


BALANCE 
Has Micrometer Poise 


Manufacturer claims balance can 
be used for a range from 0.5 to 
1000 grams without additional 
weights. Poise may be slid along 
the beam for rapid traverse and 
rotated for final positioning. Poise 
barrel is calibrated in 0.5 gram 
increments which subdivide the 
10 gram beam divisions. Capacity 
is 5,000 grams, sensitivity 0.5 
gram. Equipped with undivided 
tare beam of 1 pound capacity. 
Ohaus Scale Corp., 1050 Com- 
merce Ave., Union, N. J. 


CADMIUM YELLOWS 
Readily Dispersible 


Cadmium lithopone yellows, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, have 
increased dispersibility and de- 
creased tendency to _ flocculate, 
and as a result they can be rapidly 
incorporated in all types of vehicles 
such as latex emulsion systems. 
The surfaces of these pigments are 
wetted equally well by aqueous 
ind organic vehicles, which is an 
important factor contributing to 
the stability of emulsion paints. 
Harshaw Chemical Co., 1945 East 
7th St., Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


NON-DRIP CAN 
Nozzle Topped 


Round, tinless, nozzle-topped can 
vhich is drip-proof and the ex- 
osed side seam eliminated (per- 
nitting around-the-can lithogra- 
hy) has been introduced. The 
lripless feature of the can was 
ccomplished by designing a turned- 
1 lip to form the mouth of the 
ozzle which cuts off the flow of 
quid after pouring. American 
an Co., 100 Park Ave., New 
ork, N. Y. 
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YOUR BIG NEWS IR 
PIGMENTS...WILLIAMS 


NEW KROMA RED 



















pigment yet produced! 


Gives you far brighter mass color, 
much cleaner tint, is more easily 
dispersed than any red iron oxide 









MEANS THAT Y 
OXIDE PIGMENT FOR WwoRK 


WHERE MORE BRILLIANT 
COLORS ARE REQUIRED FROM 
LIGHT RED TO DEEP MAROON 












Chemical and Physical Properties 
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WILLIAMS 


OU CAN NOW USE A LOW COST IRON 









KROMA RED 
applications: 






Toy and furniture enamels 
House and barn paints 
Floor enamels 

Resin and latex emulsion 
paints 

Automotive finishes 
Camouflage (high infrared 
reflectance) 

Rubber products 

Plastics 

Textile finishes 

Floor coverings 

Building materials 
Cement products 

Leather finishes 

Paper 

.». and many other uses. 





























CUT COSTS! Get high-speed, trouble-free production 
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MODEL “H’ 


Paint Filler with 
Cover Dropper & Capper 


The Elgin Model ‘H'’ fills oil and water base paints, 
places covers, and seals all sizes of cans with double 
friction covers (1/32 gal. to 1 gal.) — completely auto- 
matic. Quick changeover and ease of cleaning are 
additional features which account for the popularity 
of the Model ‘H’ in both large and small plants 


Write Today for New Folder illustrating 
Elgin Equipment — Address Dept. VA 


ELGIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY - 


200 BROOK STREET 
ELGIN, ILLINOIS 




















How Ready 
ORDER YOURS TODAY! 


“DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PAINT INDUSTRY 
FOR 1952” 

which appeared in PAINT AND VARNISH PRO- 
DUCTION in January, February and March Issues, is 
now available under one cover in a practical 76 page 
volume. A necessary adjunct for all firms in the Paint, 
Varnish and Coatings Industry, Chemists, Executives 
and Sales Departments. A permanent file on this 
industry. $1.50 per copy. Order yours today. 


Make checks payable to Powell Magazines, Inc. 
USE THIS HANDY COUPON. 


POWELL MAGAZINES, !NC. 
855 Ave. of the Americas, New York 1, N. Y. 


ee ge er eC Pree , for which send us 
| Sere copies of 76 Page ‘Developments in 
the Paint Industry for 1952" 


Address......... City 











Get The 7 
SIUM SILICATE (Talc) 
MAGNE wee 
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325 MESH —* = 
LO-MICRON 
a 
Good white color — 
Stays in suspension 
Adds toughness to paint film — 
Controls film lustre —— 
ice 
’ | i 
Call on ae 
“The Talc House” = ie 
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CALCIUM CARBONATE — re: 


STEARATES 
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260 West Broadway 
New York 13, N.Y 


NADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
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MATERIALS — EQUIPMENT 





LOW VISCOSITY BUTYRATE 
For Formulation of Lacquers 


Half second cellulose acetate 
butyrate is recommended for for- 
mulating lacquers of all types, 
paper finishes, etc. According to 
the manufacturer, wood lacquers 
formulated with this material af- 
ford a higher degree of protection 
against ultraviolet light than con- 
ventional lacquers. It said that 
such lacquers can withstand 10 
“cold check” cycles. It is also 
claimed that metal lacquers of 
this type exhibit good weathering 
properties, and good retention of 
low color, do not whiten during 
underwater immersion tests, nor 
blister or peel. Other uses in- 
clude lacquers for plastics such as 
acrylics, cellophane, phenolics and 
polystyrene; peelable plastic coat- 
ings for the packaging industry; 
heat sealing adhesive coatings and 
hot melts. Eastman Chemical 
Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn. 


WRITE-ON LABELS 


Self-Sticking ° 


Labels are recommended for 
industrial identification. This par- 
ticular type combines a printed 
form and write-on space. A dif- 
ferent color background for each 
wording helps provide instant iden- 
tification for quick classification. 
Ideal for formulation labeling in 
laboratory. W. H. Brady Co., 
727 W. Glendale Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


FIRE NOZZLE 
Uses Spiral Fog Principle 


Two nozzles, models G-10 and 
G-15, features improved capacity, 
coverage, and break-up, according 
to the manufacturer. 

G-15 has fog capacity of 50 
gpm and a straight stream capa- 
‘ity of 100 gpm. Used whenever 
maximum reach and coverage are 
‘equired, and when water pressure 
ind water supply are adequate. 

G-10 is used for inside fire 
ighting where water damage must 
”e minimized, or for use on long 
1% inch lines and straight stream 
f 50gpm at 100 psi. Bete Fog 
Nozzle, Inc., 85 Pierce St., Green- 
ield, Mass. 


STABILIZERS AND THICKENERS 
Sodium-Free 


Line of sodium-free stabilizers 
and thickeners for latex paints are 
available. Known as ‘‘Cascoloid”’, 
it is claimed that these products 
are helpful in eliminating effluores- 
cence and frosting which can occur 
in dark shades. According to the 
manufacturer, these products re- 
main usable at least one year at 
room temperature, and if frozen, 
they may be thawed at room tem- 


perature and stirred before use 
without any loss of efficiency. An- 
other advantage claimed is that 
because of their high thickening 
power, these materials allow the 
use of less stabilizer and provide 
for greater flexibility in formula- 
tions. They are alkaline in reac- 
tion, and are compatible with such 
latices as butadiene-styrene and 
pre- and post-plasticized polysty- 
rene emulsions. Borden Chemical 
Co., Chemical Div., 350 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 








ATA 


unexplored possibilities. 


drying properties. 


excellent adhesion. 





“Fine Chemicals from Corn’ 


Gl tlaaliael, px 4 olharttels 


METHYL GLUCOSIDE 


Argo Brand Methyl! Glucoside of minimum purity of 99% 
is now available in commercial quantities at a lower price. 
Besides known uses in esterification, Methyl Glucoside has 


When it comes to preparing tall oil esters, Methyl Gluco- 
side in combination with glycerol or pentaerythritol gives 
improved products that possess higher body and more rapid 


For fast bodying characteristics in drying oils, Methyl 
Glucoside is esterified with linseed oil fatty acids. When 
they are cooked into varnishes with ester, gum or phenolic 
resins, the Methy! Glucoside preparations are resistant to 
alkali and water, and are faster drying to hard films with 


Argo Brand Methyl! Glucoside is offered for consumption 
in the protective coating industry as well as for investigational 
work for other potential applications. Write for technical 
information and samples which will be sent upon request. 
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CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE 
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WITCO 


Walter J. Gruber has been named 
to supervise the manufacture of paint 
driers. He will also be engaged in 
technical service on these products. 
Mr. Gruber was formerly with the 
McGean Chemical Company. 


HEYDEN 

Arthur R. Broadman has _ been 
elected vice president in charge of 
engineering and purchasing. He had 
been assistant vice president in charge 
of engineering since 1948 and is a 


director of St. Maurice Chemicals, 
Ltd. Mr. Broadman joined Heyden’s 
Engineering Division in 1939, 


A-D-M 

Vernon C. Rollins has joined the 
San Francisco office as a sales repre- 
sentative. He was former manager of 
a A-D-M chemical-plastics branch sales 
office in San Francisco. Mr. Rollins 
is currently president of the Chemical 
Salesmen’s Association of California. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON 


John Conway has been appointed 
an assistant sales manager for In- 
dustrial Chemicals. He joined ‘the 
firm in 1935 and was assigned to Car- 
bide’s Fellowship at Mellon Institute 
in Pittsburgh. Most recently Mr. 
Conway was assistant product manager 
of the Fine Chemicals Division. 








Adc 











No. 185S-—— 


Now, a 100% pure alkyd that is completely free of rosin and resin 
derivatives. Reduced with an all odorless solvent, it may be used to 


produce FLATS... SEALERS. 


UNDERCOATERS that will... 


.. PRIMERS and ENAMEL 


@ Dry hard in 4 to 6 hours 
e Have excellent ease of brushing and 


non-penetration 






viscosity 7 








VV latile -- par 
pores anhydride oe 
Type of Oil... a 
Percent of oil | y 
pea R vim Modifiers NO | 
Resin © 








A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR QUALITY GRINDING VEHICLES 


Produce a rugged, scrubbable surface 

Maintain long wet edge time (12 to 20 minutes) 
Show no brush marks 

Impart excellent, non-yellowing color retention 


Maintain exceptional suspension properties 
and package stability 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


ee ee ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ce ee 


AdcO CHEMICAL CO. 
148-154 Rome S$t., Newark 1, N. J. 


Send me full information and sample 
of AdcO Odorless Alkyum, 185 S. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

; NAME Seotiaeky 
1 FIRM 

| 

| 

| 





ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 











INTERCHEMICAL CORP. 


William J. Rothemich, divisional 
president of the firm’s Textile Colors 
Division, has been 
elected to the Board 
of Directors of the 
Corporation. As- 
sociated with Inter- 
chemical since 1933 
in various technical 
and executive posi- 
tions, he was form- 
erly divisional presi- 


dent of the R-B-H 





W. J. Dispersions Divi- 
Rothemich sion, Bound Brook, 
New Jersev. Mr. 


Rothemich is a graduate of Union 
College. 


ALCOA 


Raymond C. Hirsch has been placed 
in charge of aluminum pigment sales 
in the St. Louis territory. He was 
formerly attached to Alcoa’s New York 
and Newark sales offices. Prior to 
joining Alcoa, Mr. Hirsch was with 
the Sherwin-Williams Company in Chi- 
cago. He is a member of the New York 
Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Association. 


DELAWARE CHEMICALS 


Dr. Seligman B. Bamberger has 
been elected vice president in charge 
-of research and development. He 
joined Delaware Chemicals in 1950 
and served as director of technical 
service on the use of pentaerythritol 
in resins as well as supervisor of process 
development on the production of 
pentaerythritol. 


MATHEWS PAINT 


R. W. Janeway, secretary of the 
firm and production manager, has 
taken on the additional responsibility 
of treasurer following the resignation 
of J. W. Chapman. Assisting Mr. 
Janeway will be Gerald F. Carr, credit 
manager, and Don Bennett, factors 
superintendent in charge of manufac- 
turing and production. 

Charles E. Olsen has joined Math- 
ews Paint as a research and develop- 
ment chemist. Roy Davis and Bob 
Elliot have joined the company as 
factory salesmen. 


BAKER CASTOR OIL 


Dr. D. L. Van Horn has been ap- 
pointed to direct the firm’s program 
of castor bean breeding and seed pro- 
duction. He will make his headquarters 
in the Texas High Plains at Plainview. 
Mr. Van Horn’s background includes 
work with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Agronomic Research on 


' castor beans, with emphasis on breeding. 
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J. E. Warner J. D. Hunter 





R. E. Kann W. E. Kelly 
GOOD YEAR * 


John E. Warner has been ap- 
pointed district manager of the Chemi- 
cal Division’s St. Louis office. He 
joined the firm on the production 
squadron and became successively a 
sales trainee specializing in paints, and 
special representative to the Chicago 
district. 

Robert E. Kann has been named 
district manager for the Chemical 
Division’s Chicago office. He joined 
Goodyear in 1951 as a special repre- 
sentative in Chicago. 

William E. Kelly has been ap- 
pointed special representative for the 
Chemical Division’s New York district. 
He will handle Chemigum rubbers and 
latices and Pliolite re-inforcing resins. 

John D. Hunter has been named 
special representative for the Chemical 
Division’s midwest district in Chicago. 
He will specialize in Pliolite resins and 
latices for the paint industry. 


GIVAUDAN 


E. R. Durrer has been elected presi 
dent of the Givaudan Corporation, 
succeeding Dr. Eric C. Kunz. 


DU PONT 


Dr. J. Bartlett Sutton, manager 
of the firm’s sales office in San Fran- 
cisco, has been appointed sales manager 
f speciality products in the Pigments 
Department at Wilmington, Del. In 
his new capacity, Dr. Sutton will be in 
charge of sales of titanium metal, 
‘Erifon’’, and other products based 
m titanium chemistry. 

David A. Piguet, a pigments sales- 
nan in Detroit, Mich., will succeed 
Dr. Sutton as manager of the San 


Francisco office. 




















PIGMENT MANUFACTURER 
BREAKS PRODUCTION BOTTLENECK 
WITH READCO MIXERS 


A large producer of water soluble paint pigments faced a problem 
confronting many management men...how to get more production— 
in a hurry. 


In an analysis of his process, a bottleneck was found. Pigment solids were 
being removed from the emulsion in filter presses. Unmanageable filter 
cake was being scraped from the presses and shoveled into drums, a 
costly, time-consuming process. 


A series of laboratory tests pointed out the simple solution. A battery of 
Readco Spiral Ribbon Mixers was installed beneath the presses. These 
mixers reduce the cake into a homogeneous, semi-liquid mass, ready for 
shipment. Processing time and costs have been greatly reduced. 


You can approach your production problems in the same way. The Read 
Standard Corporation not only manufactures a broad line of chemical 
processing equipment, it offers you the services of its engineering specialists 
and laboratory facilities to assist you in the solution of your special 
processing problem. 


READ STANDARD 


CORPORATION 





BAKERY-CHEMICAL DIVISION, York, Pennsylvania—Los Angeles 39, California 
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SOLVENTS and 
CHEMICALS 


forLACQUERS 








ACTIVE AND LATENT SOL- 
VENTS: Normal and secondary 
acetates and alcohols ... glycol 
ethers and ketones. 

DILUENTS: Benzol, toluol, xylol, 
lacquer diluent naphtha as well as faster and slower 
evaporating petroleum naphthas for special type 
finishes. 

PLASTICIZERS: Dibuty! phthalate, tricresy! phos- 


phate and a dozen other Ohio-Apex plasticizers to 
choose from. Plus a full line of glycols and diglycols. 


DRUM, TANK WAGON, TRANSPORT. No 
need to carry top-heavy inventories when our stock 
is as close as your telephone. Save warehouse 
space. Use our quick supply service. Call today! 














CENTRAL SOLVENTS & CHEMICALS CO., 
2540 W. FLOURNEY ST., CHICAGO 12, ILL. 


The SOLVENTS and 
CHEMICALS GROUP 


Distributors for America’s Leading Producers 
Consult your telephone directory for the address of your nearest 
Group member: 


BUFFALO 7: Buffalo Solvents & Chemicals Corporation 
CHICAGO 12: Central Solvents & Chemicals Company 
CINCINNATI 29: Amsco Solvents & Chemicals Company 
CLEVELAND 11: Ohio Solvents & Chemicals Company 
DETROIT 11: Western Solvents & Chemicals Company 


FORT WAYNE 8: 
GRAND RAPIDS 9: 
HOUSTON 15: 
INDIANAPOLIS 22: 
MILWAUKEE 14: 
NEW ORLEANS 18: 
ST. LOUIS 7: 
TOLEDO 6: 


Hoosier Solvents & Chemicals Corporation 
Wolverine Solvents & Chemicals Company 
Texas Solvents & Chemicals Company 
Hoosier Solvents & Chemicals Corporation 
Wisconsin Solvents & Chemicals Corporation 
Southern Solvents & Chemicals Corporation 
Missouri Solvents & Chemicals Company 
Western Solvents & Chemicals Company 
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GLIDDEN 






NELIO 
7 SVE 


UNBEATABLE 
POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY ... 


“The Standard Rosin 
of the World”’ 


4. Highly Controlled 
5. Low Fatty Acid Content 
6. Highly Maleic Reactive 


1, Uniform 

2. Brilliant arid Clean 

3. Exclusive Vacuum Process 
7. Free from Residual Turpentine 


This specification rosin assures you the best, most dep- 
endable results and frees you from the troubles arising 
from use of ordinary gum rosins. 

Shipped in standard non-absorbent, leakproof metal 
drums, 100 Ib. net weight paper bags or fluid in insulated 
tank cars. Grades WW through H. Write for samples and 
prices. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY - NAVAL STORES DIVISION 


GENERAL SALES AGENT, INC., JACKSONVILLE 1, FLA. 
New York Chicago 
52 Vanderbilt Ave 26 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Cleveland San Francisco 
2775 South Moreland Bivd., 503 Market Street 
At Shaker Square 
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pan, 
AX RAYBO CHEMICALS 
SOLVE PROBLEMS 





He’s right! 
For example, 


RAYBO 77-AlGel 


makes aluminum octoate gels 


without heat! Consider its use 
in odorless flats. L— 


Other problem-solving RAYBO chemicals: 





RAYBO 3-AntiSilk RAYBO 41-Spangle 
RAYBO 6-AntiSag RAYBO 43-MarHard 
RAYBO 15-Floinducer RAYBO 62-Disperse 


Perhaps one of these additives is the key 
to improvement of YOUR product. Write 
today for technical data sheet or sample. 


ranjloo 


CHEMICALS THAT 
SOLVE PROBLEMS 


RAYBO CHEMICAL CO. 
HUNTINGTON, W.VA. 
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MARBON 


Joseph G. Cullen has been ap- 
pointed technical sales representative 
in the New England 
area. Prior to this 
assignment, Mr. 
Cullen was purchas- 
ing agent and as- 
sistant to the presi- 
dent of the Beebe 
Rubber Company, 
Nashua, New 
Hampshire, and has 
served on advisory 
committees for the 

J. G. Elastic Colloid Cor- 
Cullen : : ‘ 
poration and Sole 
Institute. He is a member of the Bos- 
ton Rubber Group and Rhode Island 
Rubber Group. 





GLIDDEN 


Herbert E. Miles has been ap- 
pointed director of the firm’s Nubian 
Industrial Division, 
Midwest Region. 
He succeeds Ches- 
ter C. Johnson 
who retired May 1, 
after directing the 
Glidden Division for 
24 years. Mr. Miles 
joined Glidden in 
1933 as a formula- 
tor in the Cleveland 
laboratory. Most re- 
cently he was super- 
intendent and as- 
sistant regional director, Nubian In- 
dustrial Division, Chicago. Mr. Miles 
is a member of the Chicago Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Association, and 
the Chicago Paint and Varnish Produc- 
tion Club. 





H. E. 
Miles 


David W. Jones has been named 
paint division sales manager for the 
company’s Central Sales Region. The 
aréa includes Ohio and portions of 
West Virginia, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana and Kentucky. Mr. Jones 
joined Glidden in 1948 as a sales trainee. 
Paul A. Beavin, a member of the Wis- 
consin trade sales force will succeed 
Mr. Jones as manager of the firm’s 
Omaha, Neb., branch. 


Hans L. Kohler has been appointed 
sales manager for the Southern and 
Texas Region. Formerly manager of 
Glidden’s Memphis branch, Mr. Kohler 
will now make his headquarters in 
Dallas, Tex. He joined the firm in 
1942. Mr. Kohler will be replaced in 
Memphis by N. T. R. Burton, a sales- 
man in the Mississippi Region. He 
joined the firm in 1948. 





on heat transfer equipment. 


SELAS 

Richard S. Van Note has been 
appointed manager of the Chicago 
office of the Selas 
Corporation. Mr. 
Van Note was as- 
sociated with the 
Davison Chemical 
Company and the 
C. M. Kemp Manu- 
facturing Company 


PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL 


Jack L. Wilson has been appointed 
director of sales. 


He will continue 
to serve as assistant 
to the president. 
Mr. Wilson has been 
associated with the 
company for five 
years as assistant 
to the vice president 
and xssistant to the 





president. Prior to before joining Selas 
joining the Penn- in 1949. In Chi- 
sylvania Industrial cago he will serve 
ait: Chemical Corpora- as district sales RS 


manager for the heat Van Note 
processing and fluid 


processing equipment. 


Wilson tion, he did engi- 


neering design work 
















NOW You Can Stop 
Pressure Build-Up in 
Aluminum Paints With 


SYLOID AL 





dicate that Sy, 

OID AL-1, wh - 
ti en used in 
mn 4P to 1% based on total wei Pipes reg 
e ectively retards ight of Paint, 


drying rate is not retarded. 

For complete inf. 
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ormation on SYLOID AL-1, j 
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Ported by Aluminum Research 


Progress through Chemistry 


THE DAVISON ¢ 
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NAUGATUCK 


Donald E. Fowler has been named 
to the new post of assistant sales mana- 
ger of the latex and aqueous disper- 
sions group. Mr. Fowler, with Nauga- 
tuck Chemical since 1928, was formerly 
manager of the colloidal products re- 
search and development group. 

Thomas D. Ramsey and Bradley 
A. Smith have been appointed tech- 
nical sales representatives on the West 
Coast. Mr. Ramsey joined Naugatuck 
Chemical in 1946, and was formerly 
production engineer at the Los Angeles 
plant. Mr. Smith has been with Nauga- 
tuck Chemical since 1951. He was 
formerly a chemical engineer with the 
Firestone Rubber Company. 


Lawrence H. Bruce has been named 
a technical sales representative in the 
New York area, and Arnold P. Paulk 
technical service manager at the Los 
Angeles plant. 

Mr. Bruce, with Naugatuck for about 
10 years, was most previously assistant 
to the sales manager. Mr. Paulk, 
associated with the firm about 11 years, 
has been concerned with latex and 
latex products. 

Albert M. Stover, formerly manager 
of Marvinol plastic development, has 
been appointed assistant to the director 
of research and development. In his 
new assignment, he will work principal- 
ly on the development of new products. 
Mr. Stover has been with Naugatuck 
since 1949, 








for concrete-curing 
compounds / 


NEVILLE 


RESINS 


R-12 
R-16 
R-16-A 


For producing concrete curing com- 
pounds, Neville Coumarone Resins 
offer important advantages .. . 
of formulation, low cost, waterproof- 
ness! Neville LX-685 is especially rec- 
ommended where after-yellowing must 
be kept to a minimum, important for 


ease 


several government specifications. 


LX-685 


Insure minimum moisture loss, good 


adhesion to surfaces and high re- 
sistance to early rainfall and 


abrasion 


use Neville Resins! 


@ These resins may also be supplied in 
solution in suitable solvents 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 





PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 


ville Island, Po 





E. F. Seeback R. W. Cornell 


PITTSBURGH PLATE 


Reuben W. Cornell has been ap- 
pointed factory manager of the firm’- 
Linseed Oil Division, Red Wing, Min- 
nesota. Prior to his appointment, 
Mr. Cornell served as_ production 
manager of the Linseed Oil Division 
for 22 years. He is a member of the 
American Chemical Society, American 
Oil Chemists Society, National Produc- 
tion Club and the American Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Association. In 
his new position, Mr. Cornell succeeds 
Ernest F. Seeback who retired after 
more than 30 years’ service with the 
firm. Mr. Seeback was factory mana- 
ger for 21 years. ib ae 

Michael J. Batenburg has been 
named general advertising manager 
and Richard W. Dittmer has been 
appointed assistant director of public 
relations, both newly created positions. 


NAFTONE 


Alonzo H. Searl, has been named 
sales manager of the Midwest Division, 
with headquarters 
at Chicago. In his 
new position, he will 
give technical as- 
sistance to Naftone 
agents in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri and Indi- 
ana. Mr. Searl was 
formerly a research 
engineer at Battelle 
Memorial Institute. 
He was also associated with the Re- 
search Laboratory of Armstrong Cork 
Company at Lancaster, Pa., where he 
headed the Tile Research group. Mr. 
Searl is a member of the American 
Chemical Society and the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 


Alonzo H. 
Searl 


McCLOSKEY VARNISH 


S. Ken Tyson, general manager of 
the Los Angeles and Portland, Ore., 
subsidiaries, has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the parent firm. Donald C. 
Jarden has been elected secretary and 
Frank C. Peck, national sales manager 
of trade sales. 





HALF-SECOND BUTYRATE 


Eastman announces the production of a low 





If you are concerned 
with the development 
or use of 


WOOD FINISHES 
METAL LACQUERS 
PLASTIC FINISHES 
PAPER LACQUERS 
CLOTH FINISHES 
MELT COATINGS 
HEAT SEALING ADHESIVES 


investigate Eastman 
half-second butyrate 


We will be pleased to send you 
samples of half-second butyrate 
and formulation suggestions. Write 
to EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, 
INC., Chemicals Division, KINGS- 
PORT, TENNESSEE. 











viscosity cellulose acetate butyrate. 


For the first time the protective coating industry can take advantage 
of the outstanding characteristics of cellulose acetate butyrate in a 
form that permits its use in formulations requiring a high non-volatile 
content. The high solubility of half-second butyrate, plus its slow 
viscosity build-up in economical solvents such as toluene and ethyl 
alcohol open up entirely new fields to this unique cellulose polymer. 


Safely shipped and easily handled as a dry powder, half-second 
butyrate produces films of low color and high clarity with excellent 
strength and flexibility at both normal and low temperatures. Ex- 
tremely stable in the presence of ultraviolet light, half-second butyrate 
films retain their initially low color, high strength and flexibility for 
long periods, both indoors and out. No other easily sprayable film 
former exhibits these characteristics to such a high degree. 


In addition. half-second butyrate films possess excellent abrasion 
resistance and are little affected by prolonged underwater immer- 
sion or rapid temperature changes. 


Whether you are familiar with cellulose acetate butyrate or 
not, it will pay you to investigate half-second butyrate. 


Eastman 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


Sales representative for TENNESSEE EASTMAN COMPANY, a division of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn.; New York— 
260 Madison Ave.; Framingham, Mass. —65 Concord St.; Cleveland—Terminal Tower 
Bidg.; Chicago—360 N. Michigan Ave.; St. Lovis—Continental Bldg.; Houston—412 
Main St.; West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco—333 Montgomery 
St.; Los Angeles—4800 District Bivd.; Portland—520 S. W. Sixth Ave.; Seattle 
—821 Second Ave. 
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Success of Silicone Products 
Key to Dow Corning’s Growth 

A fine example of the adage ‘‘When 
you build a better mousetrap, the world 
beats a path to your door” is the suc- 
cessful story of the Dow Corning Cor- 
poration. 

By demonstrating the value of silicone 
products, Dow Corning has increased 
its gross sales from $15,000 a month 
during its first full month of business 
in 1943, to $1,500,000 a month ten 
years later. 


And Dow Corning is still expanding. 
It is now investing about 16 million 
dollars in a new program that will, in 
a year or two, increase its present pro- 
ductive capacity four times. 

Dow Corning was formed in 1943, 
when the Dow Chemical Corporation 
joined forces with Corning Glass Works. 
With a legacy of nine years of basic 
research in the field of silicone chemistry 
plus many years experience in chemical 
processing, and $1,600,000 to invest, 
Dow Corning scientists developed a 
family of silicone products, including 
resins and varnishes which have unique 
qualities and a great many uses. 

The basic research was done by a 
group of chemists and physicists headed 
by Dr. J. Franklin Hyde under the 
general supervision of Dr. E. C. Sullivan, 
who developed Pyrex glass as research 
director of Corning Glass Works. He 
now serves as president of Dow Corning 





& DURABILITY anv 
(\ DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


Over 80 years of Ross experience in the manufacture of Mills 
and Mixers of all types assures the proper selection of equip- 
ment to fit your specific processing requirements. 
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# 131 AB — Change Tank Mixer 


#36RM — Twin Semi-Paste Mixer 





# 132 — Heavy Paste Mixer 
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Mixers available in 
laboratory, pilot 
scale,and large 
production sizes. 


Write for further 
details! 











2,000 Gallon Agitated 





“1-Gallon Variable Speed 
Laboratory Mixer 


Storage Tank 


CHARLES ROSS & SON COMPANY 


148 Classon Avenue 





Brooklyn 5, New York 








Corporation. That research group was 
soon joined by another under Dr. 
Rob Roy McGregor on the Corning 
Glass Fellowship at Mellon Institute in 
Pittsburgh. 

Part of Dow Corning’s new expansion 
program involves facilities for produc- 
ing the raw materials used in making 
silicone products. All of these products 
are built on a molecular skeleton of 
alternate silicon and oxygen atoms, 
similar to that found in quartz, mica 
and sand. 

Among the most successful and widely 
used silicone products is silicone rubber. 
Unknown to industry 10 years ago, it 
has become an important and basically 
different elastomer among the syn- 
thetic rubbers. Because it is built on 
a heat resistant framework of silicon 
and oxygen rather than carbon atoms, 
silicone rubber retains its rubberlike 
properties at temperatures far above 
or below the limits of either natural or 
the other synthetic rubbers. 

An essential ingredient in the high 
strength silicone rubber, known as 
“Silastic”, is “‘silica soot,’’ a filler 
characterized by fine particle size and 
high surface energy. 

The use of “silica soot’’ instead of 
carbon black as a filler for rubber was 
developed in Germany by the Segussa 
Company of Frankfort in the years 
immediately prior to and during World 
War II. The American technical teams 
investigating German industry brought 
this knowledge back to the United 
States after the war. 

A process for making ‘“‘silica soot’’ 
by burning silicon tetrachloride in 
combustible gases was invented at 
Corning Glass Works in 1933-36 by 
Dr. Frank Hyde of Dow Corning. Dr. 
Hyde recognized that silica soot could 
be used as a filler for rubber but that 
use was then before its time. 

Dow Corning’s success with silicone 
products is reflected in its 40 per cent 
average growth over the past 10 years. 
The average for the entire chemical 
industry in the same period was nine 
per cent. 
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American Polymer’s Brazilian 
Affiliate Opens New Plant 


American Polymer Corporation, Pea- 
body, Mass., has announced that its 
Brazilian associated company, Polymer 
Products Quimicos do Brazil, San 
Paulo, has opened a new plant. 

The complete plant was designed 
and constructed by American Polymer 
in the United States and forwarded to 
Brazil last June through its export 
department, Chemicals Export Com- 
pany. 

Dr. Ryan of American Polymer, 
has been appointed general manager 


_ in charge of production for the Brazilian 


company. 
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Jew Officers and Directors 
‘lected for McArthur Chemicals 


John P. Remensnyder, chairman 
if the Board of Heyden Chemical Corp., 
ind Simon Askin, president of Heyden, 
iave been elected vice presidents of 
McArthur Chemicals Chemical Co., 
td., oldest chemical company in 
‘anada. 

A majority stock interest in Mc- 
\rthur was recently acquired by St 
Maurice Chemicals, Ltd. of Montreal, 
which is jointly owned by Heyden and 





Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd. 

Other officers elected are: V. G. 
Bartram, president of Shawinigan 
Chemicals, Ltd., chairman of the board; 
Dr. H. S. Sutherland, vice president of 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd., a vice 
president; R. J. James  secretary- 
treasurer; Robert Berry continues as 
vice president and G. A. Lee as vice 
president. 

Elected directors were: Dr. Suther- 
land, Mr. Berry, Mr. Lee and P. W. 
Blaylock of Shawinigan Chemicals, 
Ltd., and Mr. Remensnyder, Mr. 
Askin and F. A. Degener of Heyden. 

= 
C. E. Campell, Shell Industrial 
Sales Representative, Retires 

Carl E. Campell, industrial sales 
representative for Shell Oil Company, 
St. Louis district, has retired from 
the firm after 25 years of service. 





YELKIN TTS 


THE STANDARDIZED LECITHIN 


The first and foremost lecithin in the 
paint industry developed especially 

to meet the special requirements needed 
to help produce the best paint products. 


Yelkin TTS improves quality — saves time — 
reduces costs because it improves <p 


Sagging of enamels. 


pebble mills. 


Wetting.— Helps get best performance from pigments. 
Suspension and package stability at less cost. 


Color strength and stability of tinting pastes. 
Paint performance through better brushing consistency. 
Production — Reduces mixing time and grinding time in 


There is a reason why more paint manufacturers 

use Yelkin TTS than any other Lecithin... 

If you are not using Yelkin TTS—it can help you too! 
Our Service Dept. will be glad to consult with you. 


ROSS & ROWE, INC. 


50 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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WRIGLEY BLDG. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


He has joined the Cactus Paint 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. at Big Spring, 
Texas, as executive vice president. 

Mr. Campell was honored recently 
at a dinner in the Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, at which time he was presented 
with several gifts. 

A native of Ohio, Mr. Campell joined 
Shell at Bartesville, Oklahoma, in 
1927. He progressed through various 
marketing department operations be- 
fore taking over the St. Louis district, 
the position he held at the time of re- 
tirement. 

Mr. Campell is a member of the 
Paint, National Varnish & Lacquer 
Association, and several other societies. 

Vernon Barth will take over St. 
Louis paint accounts, and industrial 
work formerly serviced by Mr. Campell. 


Advertising Club of New York 
Gives $500 Award to Kearns 


A $500 scholarship for advertising, 
publicity or marketing studies has been 
awarded to Joseph L. Kearns, salesman 
for A. Gross & Company. 

The award, made by the Advertising 
Club of New York, was given as first 
prize in an essay contest upon com- 
completion of the Club’s course in ad- 
vertising and selling. 


Robert Miller Schrador, Veteran 
Continental Can Official, Dies 


Robert Miller Schrader, veteran ot- 
ficial of the Continental Can Company, 
died at his home in New York recently. 
He was 55. 

Mr. Schrader joined Continental 
Can in 1917 as assistant storekeeper 
at the firm’s Halstead St., Chicago, 
plant. 

He served in a number of purchasing 
positions before being named general 
manager of purchases in 1945, the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his death. 








ERRATA 


H. P. Te of the Seine 
cals Dept duPont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
writes under date of May 21 as fol- 
lows: “In the article, on on Latex 
Paints’, question no. page 29 
( pril), it is stated that eA alkaline 
polyvinyl acetate emulsions are avail- 
able. owever, only acidic poly- 
vinyl acetate emulsions are being 
marketed. The pH of these emul- 
sions is usually in the range of 3 to 6. 
Most polyvinyl acetate emulsions are 
stable in the alkaline range, but the 
pH of these emulsions rifts down- 
ward due to the hydrolysis of the 
small amounts of residual vinyl ace- 
tate monomer to acetic acid.” 

















CHEMICALS 






Processes = CQ ating YOUR PRODUCT 


hemicals muy y 


| PAINT BONDING 


“GRANODINE’® forms a zinc-iron 
phosphate-coating bond on sheet metal 
products—automobile bodies and fenders, 
refrigerator cabinets, etc.—for a durable, 
lustrous paint finish. 

“LITHOFORM’® makes paint stick to 
galvanized iron and other zinc and cad- 
mium surfaces. 

“ALODINE”,® the new ACP protective 
coating chemical for aluminum, anchors 
the paint finish and protects the metal. 










RUST PROOFING 


“PERMADINE”,® a zinc phosphate coat- 
ing chemical, forms on steel an oil-adsorp- 
tive coating which bonds rust-inhibiting 
oils such as “Granoleum.” 
“THERMOIL-GRANODINE’® a manga- 
nese-iron phosphate coating chemical, 
; forms on steel a dense crystalline coating 
= | which, when oiled or painted, inhibits 
“4 corrosion. 





Ae: 


& PROTECTION FOR 


FRICTION SURFACES 


The oiled “THERMOIL-GRANODINE” 
coating on pistons, piston rings, cranks, 
camshafts and other rubbing parts, allows 
safe break-in operation, eliminates metal- 
to-metal contact, maintains lubrication and 
reduces the danger of scuffing, scoring, 
galling, welding and tearing. 








IMPROVED DRAWING 
AND COLD FORMING 


“GRANODRAW’® forms on_ pickled 
surfaces a tightly-bound adherent, zinc- 
iron phosphate coating which facilitates 
the cold mechanical deformation of steel, 
improves drawing, and lengthens die life. 


Send for descriptive folders and Government 
_ Specifications chart on the above chemicals. 
Write or call for more information on these 
products, and advice on your own metal-work- 


a ; ing problem. 


E i ae 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 


General Offices: Ambler, Penna. 
Niles, Calif. Detroit, Mich. Windsor, Ont. 
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CALENDAR 
OF 
EVENTS 


Rkkkkkhkhkhhkekkeahhhhhhe 


June 15-26. Sixth Paint Short 
Course for Beginners, North Da- 
kota Agricultural College, Dept. 
of Paints, Varnishes and Lac- 
quers, Fargo, N. D. 

June 29-July 3. ASTM Annual 
Meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

July 6-17. Third Advanced Paint 
Refresher Course. North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Dept. of 
Paints, Varnishes, and Lacquers, 
Fargo, N. D. 

Production Club Meetings 

Baltimore, 2nd Friday, Park Plaza 


Hotel. 
Chicago, ist Monday, Furniture 
Mart. 
C.D.1.C., 2nd Monday. 
Cincinnati Oct., Dec., Mar., 
May, Hotel Alms. 
Dayton Nov., Feb., April, 
Suttmillers. 
Indianapolis Sept., Claypoll 
Hotel. 
Columbus Jan., June, Fort 


Hayes Hotel. 
Cleveland, 3rd Friday, Harvey 


Restaurant. 

Dallas, 2nd Thursday, No Fixed 
Place. 

Detroit, 4th Tuesday, Rackham 
Building. 


Golden Gate, Last Monday, El 
Jardin Restaurant, San Francisco. 

Houston, 2nd Tuesday, Seven Seas 
Restaurant. 

Kanszs City, 2nd Wednesday, 
Ptekwick Hotel. 

Los Angeles, 2nd Wednesday, Scul- 
ly’s Cafe. 

Louisville, 3rd Wednesday, Seel- 
bach Hotel. 

Montreal, 1st Wednesday, Queen’s 
Hotel. 

New England, 3rd Thursday, Puri- 
tan Hotel, Boston. 

New York, 1st Thursday. Building 
Trades Employers Assn. 

Northwestern, Ist Friday, St. Paul 
Town and Country Club. 

Pacific Northwest, Annual Meet- 
ings only. 

Philadelphia, 3rd Wednesday, En- 
gineer’s Club. 

Pittsburgh, Ist Monday, Fort Pitt 
Hotel. 

St. Louis, 2rd Tuesday, Forest 
Park Hotel. 

Southern, Annual Meetings Only. 

Toronto, 3rd Monday, Diana 
Sweets, Ltd. 

Western New York, 1st Monday. 
40-8 Club, Buffalo. 
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Conducted by 


Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel 


PATENTS AND COPYRIGHTS 


424 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Complete copies of any pat- 
tents or trade-mark registration 
reported below may be obtained 
by sending 50c for each copy 
desired to Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel. 











Drying Oil Composition 


U. S. Patent 2,630,438. Robert H. 
Rosenwald, Western Springs, Iil., as- 
signor to Universal Oil Products Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., a corporation of 
Delaware. 

A drying oil composition containing 
an organic compound having the fol- 
lowing empirical formula: 


R, N 

‘oF 
Psy 

Ro N 


Mn 


wherein Ar is a polyvalent aromatic 
hydrocarbon radical, 7 is a small whole 
number selected from one and two, 
and R; and Re are selected from the 
group consisting of hydrogen, alkyl, 
aryl, aralkyl, nitro, halogen, alkoxy, 
and hydroxy. 


Aqueous Resin Dispersion 


U.S. Patent 2,636,870. Harry E. Con- 
nors, Fairview Park, Ohio, and Arch L. 
Hatfield, Park Forest, Ill., assignors to 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, New Yerk, 
\. ¥., a corporation of New York. 

An aqueous dispersion of synthetic 
resin useful in forming non-tacky and 
non-blocking films and coatings under 
noderate fusion temperatures, said dis- 
persion containing as the disperse phase 
a mixture of polymeric materials com- 
prising (1) a tripolymer resulting from 
the polymerization in aqueous emulsion 
of a mixture of monomeric materials 
consisting of from 75 to 90% be weight 
of vinylidene chloride, from 5 to 15% 
by weight of vinyl chloride, and from 5 
t) 15% by weight of an alkyl acrylate 
and (2) a vinylidene chloride alkyl 
alkacrylate interpolymer selected from 
the class consisting of (a) a two-com- 


ponent interpolymer made by poly- 
merizing in aqueous emulsion a mono- 
meric mixture consisting of from 85 to 
95% vinylidene chloride and from 5 to 
15% by weight of an alkyl alkacrylate 
and (b) a three-component interpolymer 
made by polymerizing in aqueous emul- 
sion a monomeric mixture consisting of 
85 to 95% vinylidene chloride, 2 to 
7.5% by weight of vinyl chloride and 2 
to 7.5% by weight of an alkyl alka- 
crylate, the said mixture of polymeric 
materials containing from 334% to 
6624% by weight of tripolymer (1) and 
from 331% to 6624% by weight of inter- 
polymer (2), when said interpolymer is 
said two-component interpolymer (a), 
and from 25 to 75% by weight of tri- 
polymer (1) and from 25 to 75% by 
weight of interpolymer (2), when said 
interpolymer is saidj{three-component 
interpolymer (0). 





Paraffin Wax Compositions 


U. S. Patent 2,636,002. Robert G. 
Capell, William P. Ridenour, and John 
A. Stewart, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignors to 
Gulf Research & Development Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., a corporation of Dela- 
ware. 

An improved wax composition com- 
prising a major amount of a paraffin 
wax and a minor amount, sufficient to 
inhibit oxidative deterioration, of a 
compound having the following struc- 
tural formula: 

CHs 


ne 
CPs | 
HO— ) OH 


CH; CH; 
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FINISHES 


A low-oil absorption, easy wetting, 
lead-free Zinc Oxide. 


ST. JOE GREEN LABEL #17 


Representative Chemical Tests 
VAN) 
Pb 
Cd 
Cl : 
Acidity as SO 
Total S as SO 
H.,O Soluble Salts 
Insoluble in HCl 
Loss at 110°C. 


Representative Physical Test 
Particle Size 
Leiortaaitiiosle | meri acom © 


~— microns 

Average surface diameter D 
microns 

Specific surface —Sq.M. gram 
Percent fines under .50 micror 
Specific Gravity 
Apparent Density - lh. 
Cleanliness 
Percent thru 325 mesh screen 
Oil Absorption 
Grams oil/ 100 grams ZnO 


; 
Ruh-out 





St. Joe Green Label #17 is a relatively 


. large particle size, calcined Zinc Oxide which 


ST. JOSEPH 
LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 17 


Pieat & Leb y: Meneca (Joseph ) Pe. 
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contains a minimum amount of 
extremely fine particles. House paints 
containing this pigment are characterized 
by excellent color, gloss and durability. 


Complete physical and chemical 
properties of our paint grade zinc oxides 
are described in our new technical 
manual, ST. JOE ZINC OXIDES. Write 
for your free copy — on your company 
letterhead please. 
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Vinyl Chloride Dispersions 


U. S. Patent 2,636,871. Raymond W. 
James, Lexington, and David W. Lover- 
ing, Needham, Mass., assignors to Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., a cor- 
poration of Massachusetts. 

The process of preparing a resin coat- 
ing composition which comprises mill- 
ing together 50 to 80 parts by weight of 
plasticizer mixture of solvent and non- 
solvent plasticizers and 100 parts of a 
finely divided vinyl chloride resin con- 
sisting of at least 85% by weight of 
vinyl chloride having an average par- 
ticle size not more than 10 microns in 
diameter until partial solvation is se- 
cured and until the composition has 
substantial length and adding as the 
only volatile material a volatile ali- 
phatic petroleum hydrocarbon in an 
amount not exceeding 25 parts by weight 


of the resin, said solvent plasticizer be- 
ing present in quantity of between 1.0 
and 50 percent by weight of the plas- 
ticizer mixture, said solvent plasticizer 
being the only solvating agent for the 
resin employed in the process, said sol- 
vent plasticizer being an organic liquid 
having an evaporation rate less than 
that of dimethyl phthalate, and when 
mixed with said resin in the ratio of 
nine parts of plasticizer to one part of 
resin by weight, stirred and heated to 
302°F., and cooled to room tempera- 
ture, the resulting mixture is a sol, said 
non-solvent plasticizer being an organic 
liquid having an evaporation rate less 
than that of dimethyl phthalate; and 
when mixed with said resin in the ratio 
of nine parts of plasticizer to one part 
of resin by weight, stirred and heated 
to 302°F., and cooled to room tempera- 
ture, the resulting mixture is a gel. 








NOW THESE PAINTS DON'T DISCOLOR. Some years ago the 
light-colored paints produced in this plant began to discolor. 
After tracing the trouble to his thinner, the manufacturer 
switched to Sun Spirits. He has had no trouble maintaining 
his high standards of quality since he made this change. 


4 REASONS WHY IT PAYS | 
TO SPECIFY SUN SPIRITS 


Sun Spirits is a carefully bal- 
anced product. It has good 
wetting-out power. Volatility is 
controlled to insure a rate of 
drying neither too fast nor too 
slow. Purity is checked and 
rechecked to make certain of a 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUM OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA, © SUN OF, COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 





reliable, high-quality product. In 
new formulas, as well as old, and 
in testing new materials, you can 
rely on the uniformity and qual- 
ity of Sun Spirits. For full infor- 
mation, get in touch with the 
nearest Sun Office. 
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Polyamides Polyamines Blends 


U.S. Patent 2,636,873. Boynton Graham, 
Claymont, Del., assignor to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del., a corporation of Delaware. 

A composition consisting essentially 
of a blended mixture of a hydrophobic 
alpha-primary monoaminomonocar- 
boxylic acid polyamide composed of 
monoaminomonocarboxylic acid units 
containing only carbon, hydrogen, the 
one amido nitrogen, and the one car- 
bonyl oxygen, of intrinsic viscosity, in 
polar solvents, of at least 0.4, and 
having a water absorption at 100% 
relative humidity at 25°C. of less than 
5% with from 1 to 25%, by weight of 
the mixture, of a hydrophobic polymeric 
polyamine of molecular weight of 1000- 
4000 and neutral equivalent of 200-1000, 
said polyamine being a product of the 
reductive amination of a macromole- 
cular aliphatic poly-ketone containing 
only carbon, hydrogen, and keto oxygen. 


Purifying Synthetic Resins 


U. S. Patent 2,636,016. Carll F. Van 
Gilder, Roselle, N. J., assignor to Stand- 
ard Oil Development Company, a cor- 
poration of Delaware. 


In a process for the preparation of a 
copolymer resin prepared by the co- 
polymerization of a mixture of buta- 
diene and diisobutylene at about 0°F. 
in the presence of a catalyst solution 
consisting of about 0.1% to 5% of a 
Friedel-Crafts catalyst dissolved in a 
low-freezing, inert, non-complex-form- 
ing solvent and wherein the crude resin 
so produced is filtered in naphtha solu- 
tion to remove insoluble impurities, the 
steps which comprise polymerizing the 
mixture of butadiene and diisobutylene 
to give a reaction mixture containing 
the solid polymer, adding a high boiling 
solvent naphtha in which the polymer 
is soluble, to make about a 40% solu- 
tion of resin diluting the solution of 
polymer with from 5 to 10 volume per- 
cent based on the naphtha solution of 
resin of a monohydric aliphatic alcoho! 
having from 1 to 4 carbon atoms, and 
filtering the resultant mixture to re- 
cover a clear polymer solution. 








LANCASTER, ALLWINE & 
ROMMEL 
REGISTERED PATENT 
ATTORNEYS 
e 
Suite 424, 815 — 15th St., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
Patent Practice before U. S. 
Patent Office. Validity and In- 
fringements Investigations and | 
Opinions. 

Booklet and form “Evidence of 
Conception” forwarded upon re- | 
quest. 
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High Heat and Flame- 
Resistant Mastics 


Zola, John C., Ideal Chemical Products, 
Inc., Culver City, Calif. Presented 
at ACS, Div. of Paint, Plastics, and 
Printing Ink Chemistry, March 15-19, 
1953, at Los Angeles, Calif. 

An introduction to unique resinous 
mastics of low thermal conductivity and 
high temperature flame resistance at- 
tained along with other important 
properties. In contact with direct 
flame temperatures as high as 5400°F., 
by low conductivity of heat they pre- 
vent metal from losing structural 
strength. 

Some of the theories underlying the 
principles of flame and heat resistance 
are discussed from the viewpoint of 
hydration, fusion, gas evolution, and 
thermal conductivity. The materials 
used in the formulation of fire-resistant 
coatings are illustrated in relation to the 
underlying principles of fire-proofing. 
The illustrations cover the functions 
of the binders and fillers. 

The formulations are influenced not 
only by, the nature of the substrate, 
their function, and the degree of pro- 
tecting against fire, but also the ele- 
ments to which the coatings may be 
exposed. These same factors will also 
determine whether other supplementary 
means need to be employed, such as 
fiber glass mats or woven glass fabrics 
and expanded metal. 

The author touches upon some of 
the laboratory and actual tests used 
to evaluate the fire-resistant properties 
of their coatings. 

Using a specific formulation, the 
properties of the mastic coatings are 
given in relation to thermal conduc- 
tivity under high heat and resistance 
to impact, abrasion, erosion, condensa- 
tion, and prevention of metal corrosion. 

The practical aspects of such coatings 
are not overlooked. Some of the most 
interesting applications are over creo- 
sote-impregnated wood, the chassis of 
trucks used for conveying explosive 
materials, structural steel, asphalt roof- 
ing, wood, and fiberboard surfaces. 


Fire-Retardant Coatings 
For Aircraft Use 


“asch, Harold W., and Jukkola, Elmer E. 
Presented at ACS, Div. of Paint, Plas- 
ics, and Printing Ink Chemistry, March 
15-19, 1953, at Los Angeles, Calif. 

Development of a fire-retardant coat- 











ing for aircraft use has been undertaken 
by the Wright Air Development Center 
of the U. S. Air Force. ‘A suitable coat- 
ing could protect valuable personnel 
by retarding a fire long enough to 





enable fire-fighting crews to extinguish 
it. By insulating vital areas of the 
aircraft from excessive temperatures it 
would be possible to land an aircraft 
safely that caught fire while in flight- 
Equipment used for aircraft mainte. 
nance and as accessories could be pro- 
tected to prevent or localize fires origi- 
nating near the aircraft. 

This coating could be used on engine 
nacelles, fuselages, fire walls, fuel cells, 
vital lines and wires, instruments, 
equipment, etc. 

The desired properties of the fire- 
retardant coating are as follows: 

Protect aluminum from any deleteri- 
ous effects when exposed to a flame at 
a temperature of 2000°F. for at least 
30 minutes. 

If of the intumescent or “blanket 
forming”’ type, the critical reaction or 








DOUBLE-CHECKED W/CHEMICALS FROM RESEARCH TO INDUSTRY 





Pentaphen is widely used in the manufacture of 
pale-colored, light-stable resins. 


Pentaphen can be condensed with formaldehyde to 
form either reactive or nonreactive resins which are 
soluble in various solvents including: benzene, toluene, 
mineral spirits and many drying oils. 





500 Fifth Ave 


Martin, Hoyt 
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Samples and additional information 
will be sent promptly upon your request. 
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decomposition temperature should be 


not less than 350°F. 

The coating system should have good 
adhesion to metal (aluminum, mag- 
nesium, and steel). 

Weight per 100 sq. feet, less than 
12 pounds. 

Coating should be flexible and water- 
resistant, and exhibit other good paint 
properties. 

Should be suitable under _ flight 
conditions. 

The paper summarizes the literature 
survey conducted and presents possible 
theories for methods of approach in de- 
veloping a fire-retardant coating system 
for aircraft use. It includes extensive 
data on materials, groups of materials, 
and paint formulations. The role of 


puffing mechanisms, ceramics, silicones, 
etc., is discussed, Procedures for in- 
vestigation of fire-retarding materials, 
methods and results of tests and other 
information pertaining to this project 
are described. 


Value of Fire- 
Retardant Paints 


Cook, George S., Chemical Materials 
Dept., General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. Presented at ACS Div of Paint, 
Plastics, and Printing Ink Chemistry, 
March 15-19, 1953, at Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

In 1950 some 600,000 building fires 
resulted in $700,000,000 fire loss. To 
determine whether paint may aid in 
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DRIER TECHNOLOGY 
(From page 39) 





also found that slight amounts 
of Copper Naphthenate prevent 
wrinkling in black baking finishes. 

Going further into the field of 
fungicides, mercury has become 
one of the most effective metals 
for combatting mildew. In the 
forms of phenyl mercury naph- 
thenate and phenyl mercury oleate, 
both containing 10% mercury as 
metal, these two products are 
completely compatible and soluble 
in all regularly used paint thinners 
and vehicles. Neither the phenyl 
mercury naphthenate nor the oleate 
will affect the drying rate of the 
paint. They will not leach out 
of the films, nor will they affect 
the color or odor of the paint. 

A further offshoot of the work 
with metals was the development 
of light and heat stabilizers for 
vinyl resins. Strontium, tin and 
cadmium compounds have now 
become standards in the vinyl 
industry for these purposes. 

Lithium naphthenate was de- 
veloped as a catalyst for alco- 
holysis of monomeric ester. And 
while on the subject of catalysts 
even aluminum found its place 
as a bodying agent. 

Although, probably not con- 
nected directly with your work, 
I should like to mention our HC 
Promoters containing 6% and 12% 
Cobalt. These HC Promoters are 
prepared for use as catalysts for 
polyester resins. They usually 
are employed jointly with ether 
catalysts such as methyl ethyl 
ketone peroxide, diethyl-aniline, 
dodecylmercaptan and other or- 
ganic peroxides. 

The use of these catalyst aids 
makes possible the manufacture 
at room temperature of polyester 
glass fiber reinforced products which 
have the physical properties of 
the heat cured product. Rein- 
forced plastic products are being 
manufactured without the labor 
and expense of having to use metal 
molds adapted for heat. Work 
done in the field has indicated 
that from .008% to .012% cobalt 
is used for room _ temperature 
cure of polyester resins. 
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the reduction of this fire damage, the 
process of combustion, types of fires, 
and theoretical role of paints under 
fire conditions are examined. Studies of 
actual fire damage have shown that 
properly designed paints will reduce 
the extent of fire damage, even though 
the actual degree of such protection will 
always be subject to question. 

It is proposed that a properly de- 
signed paint would probably possess 
the following characteristics: 

1. Be nonflammable or of low order 
of flammability. 

2. Smooth out the surface of the 
substrate to reduce the surface area 
exposed to the air and thereby reduce 
rate of combustion. 

3. Insulate the substrate either by 
being heat reflective or of an insulation 
nature. 

4. Retain this insulation character- 
istic and nonflammable characteristic 
as long as possible under direct fire 
attack. 

5. Possess sufficient decorative and 
protective characteristics of the usual 
paint so that the fire-retardant paint 
will be practical coating material. 


Effectiveness of Fire- 
Retardant Paints 


Yockers, Joe R.,. State Fire Marshal, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Presented at ACS, 
Div. of Paint, Plastics, and Printing 
Ink Chemistry, March 15-19, 1953, at 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Over the past few years considerable 
interest has been shown in the de- 
velopment of fire-resistive paints and 
treatment processes. Efforts were made 
as far back as the Roman Empire to 
reduce the fire hazard in combustible 
materials by treatment. 

The disastrous results of the Boston 
Night Club, the Natchez, Miss., Night 
Club, and the Ringling Brothers Circus 
fires, directed attention to the necessity 
of developing ways and means of treat- 
ing decorative materials and fabrics 
used _in connection with public as- 
semblage. These disastrous fires were 
immediately followed ly legislation 
designed to prevent a recurrence of 
such disasters and it did not take long 
for the manufacturing chemist to de- 
velop good effective treatment proces- 
ses whereby canvas and flammable 
decorative materials could be effec- 
tively treated to prohibit or retard the 
rapid spread of fire. 

Many fighting ships were destroyed 
during World War II as the result of 
many layers of combustible paint. The 
manufacturing chemists have come 
forth with protective coatings which 
do not contribute fuel to a fire. 

There has been considerable effort 
to develop paints which would reduce 
the fire hazard of combustible materials. 
Some of these processes have been 


tested and given ratings by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories for the treatment 
of cellulose wall board, acoustical tile, 
and ordinary construction lumber. How- 
ever, many paints are water-soluble 
and others do not present the valuable 
features found in quality paints. 

One stumbling block in the develop- 
ment of fire-retardant paints is the 
lack of standards by which the effec- 
tiveness of fire-retardant paints can 
be tested, evaluated, and classified. 
The Underwriters’ Laboratory tunnel 
test, necessitates separate tests on each 
type of material covered and does not 
contemplate on-the-job application of 
the paint in existing structures. 

The writer believes: 

The loss of 867 lives and the injury 
to hundreds of other persons in the 
Boston and Natchez Night Club fires, 
and the Ringling Circus fire would not 


have occurred if the highly combustible 
materials used had been treated with 
proper fire-retardant. 

There exists a public demand for a 
high quality fire-resistivé paint or 
treatment process which combines good 
grade paint with the ability to prevent 
ignition of combustible surfaces. 

There exists a definite need for stand- 
ards and testing procedures whereby 
the qualities of fire-resistive paint may 
be tested, evaluated, and classified. 

If an effective evaluation and classifi- 
cation procedure was established, ac- 
ceptance and recognition by fire in- 
surance underwriters, building safety 
officials, architects, and the general 
public would be assured. 

The use of high grade fire-resistive 
paints would materially aid in fire sup- 
pression by restricting combustion, 
thus retarding the spread of fire. This 
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would enable firemen to concentrate 
efforts on extinguishing the original 
fire and reduce the problem of control- 
ling exposure fires, especially where 
wood frame. construction and wood 
shingle roofs are used. 

Eventually the increased acceptance 
and use of first quality fire-resistive 
paints and treatment. processes could 
reduce our annual national fire loss 
by millions of dollars and save hundreds 
of lives each year. 

The commercial and industrial pos- 
sibilities for a high grade fire-resistive 
paint are unlimited. Such a paint would 
find a market in every type of occupan- 
cy, from the modest home through the 
largest factories and warehouses. It 
could become a major factor in de- 
veloping our national and civil defense 
programs. Its greatest asset would be 
the fact that the safety factor in ex- 


isting non-fire-resistive structures could 
be increased measurably. 


Fire-Retardant Coatings 


On Acoustical Surfaces 
Weil, Alice C., Mod, George W., and 
Chapman, A. Watson, The Celotex 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. Presented at ACS, 
Div. of Paint, Plastics, and Printing 
Ink Chemistry, March 15-19, 1953, 
at Los Angeles, Calif. 

Large quantities of fibrous material 
are installed annually in this country 
in the acoustical treatment of the in- 
terior of public and private buildings. 
Surface coatings of such products offer 
a practical method of imparting im- 
proved flame resistance. A number 
of types of such coatings are discussed, 
as well as some of the test methods 
used to determine the degree of flame 
resistance. 








R-B-H carries on a continuing study of all 
flatting pigments . . . standard pigments as 
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well as unique materials manufactured to 
our specifications. R-B-H technicians make 
them available to you pre-dispersed for 
optimum performance. 


Tell us about your flatting problem. 


R-B-H .. . for finishes of integrity. 


CYOOCS OVI 


DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Pigment dispersions in nitr 


DISPERSION TECHNICIANS 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


; urea formaldehyde, 





li.s! ; ethyl Tesl 


vinyl and alkyd resins; chlorinated rubber and other plastic binders. 
R-B-H IS A TRADE-MARK OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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Chemistry of Wash Primers 
Rosenbloom, Harold, Thompson & Co.., 


Oakmont, Pa. Presented at ACS, Div. 
of Paint, Plastics, and Printing Ink 
Chemistry, March 15-19, 1953, at Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Data have been presented which 
help construct a picture of the reactions 
which occur between wash primer con- 
stituents. Oxidation has been shown 
to play a dominant part. Chromate 
derived from the pigment is soluble 
in the alcoholic phosphoric acid solvent 
and is the source of the oxidizing power 
of the composition. It has been shown 
that phosphoric acid reacts with poly- 
vinyl butyral, but only under the in- 
fluence of the reduction of chromium. 

The mechanism of this reaction has 
been further clarified by studying the 
oxidation of alcohol solutions of poly- 
vinyl butyral by mixtures of chromic 
and phosphoric acids. In these sys- 
tems, a chromic phosphate complex is 
formed. Data indicate that it is at- 
tached to the polyvinyl butyral chain, 
and can function as a cross linker. 
Phosphoric acid in excess of that re- 
quired to form the complex inhibits 
cross linking. 

Changes in the potential of electrodes 
immersed in wash primer compositions 
have been used to follow the course of 
inorganic film formation. The adhesive 
properties of the wash primers have been 
attributed partly to the existence of 
this film. As adhesion is a function 
of phosphoric acid concentration, it is 
also probably a function of the degree 
of reaction between phosphoric acid 
(or the chromic phosnhate complex) 
and polyviny] butyral. 


Paints Containing DDT 
And Other Fungicides 


Hadert, H., Farbe und Lack, 57 (1951), 
pp. 536-540. 

If DDT (Dichlordipheny! trichlor 
ethane) is added to oil paints and var 
nishes it does not exert any influence 
at first, but gradually crystallyzes 
out at the surface of the film and de 
velops a high degree of toxic influenc: 
lasting for a number of years. The 
efflorescent effects are not very notice 
able in white and light-colored film: 
but very much so in the darker shades. 
Additions of DDT and other fungicides 
have proved valuable in wall and root 
paints where disinfecting effects are 
more important than appearance. Flies 
and mosquitos, gnats, etc. are killed 
by DDT-additions of about 5 percent. 
Fungi, sporules, etc. can be eliminated 
by the addition of mercury phenyloleate. 
phenyl acetate, phenyl chloride or 
phenyl nitrate in amounts of about 
0.3 percent, or of mercury chloride 
in amounts of 0.1 percent. Moulds 
growths are prevented by additions 
of copper and iron naphtenates. 
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METAL CANS 
(From page 28) 





that required for the so-called inside 
enamels. If an outside enamel is 
still satisfactory after the can has 
been packed, processed and cased, 
it probably will continue to be 
satisfactory whereas inside enamels 
may be satisfactory for several 
months of storage after packing and 
then show first signs of failure. 


Packed cans with new types of 
linings must be evaluated by care- 
ful examinations over a period of at 
least a year and probably longer. 
Can linings which differ only in a 
minor way from linings which al- 
ready have been approved may not 
require the extensive testing that 
new linings require. However, 
every contemplated change must be 
evaluated before it is put into effect 
because what may appear at first 
to be a minor change in formula 
or manufacturing practice designed 
to give an improvement in some 
respect may well result in definite 
objectionable weakness in other 
respects. 


These evaluations are time con- 
suming and expensive but they 
provide the best insurance against 
losses of canned products through 
failure of the can lining. 


Organic Protective Coatings for 
metal cans may be only a small 
part of the total cost of a packed 
can, but they must be economical. 
Competition exists not only be- 
tween different types of protective 
coatings but also between different 
types of containers. Of course avail- 
ability is a complicating factor and 
thisrefers not only to the availability 
of the organic protective coatings 
but also to the metallic protective 
coating, tin. The increased use of 
organic coatings puts an additional 
burden on the rather limited enam- 
eling and baking equipment and 
the installation of additional equip- 
ment of this type is very 
expensive. 


This great increase of organic 
coatings over the past few years has 
brought about a problem in inven- 
tory control. When only two or 
three enamels were used this was 





no problem but at present with the 
wide variety of products to be 
packed and the different types of 
plate that must be used, the num- 
ber of organic protective coatings 
required’ has increased greatly. 
Definite attempts.are made to keep 
this number down to an economic 
minimum. Any new enamel pre- 
ferably should replace some other 
enamel rather -than merely be 
added to the list. Also, each 
enamel is used for as many types 
of cans and products as is econom- 
ically feasible to obtain a minimum 
inventory and the greatest range 
of supply. It is apparent therefore, 
that any new organic protective 
coating offered for use for metal 
cans must be evaluated for a 
relatively large number of prod- 
ucts. It usually is not enough to 
find that the enamel is satisfactory 
for one specific product. This also 
indicates why there may be some 
hesitancy on the part of the can 
maker to adopt immediately a new 
resin, a new oil or a new enamel 
even though it may be somewhat 
lov'er in cost. 


Future Trends 


HE metal can has certain 

inherent desirable. qualities as 
a container to transport and to 
store perishable foods and, along 
with other similar containers, 
should continue to be in demand. 
The present demand for can linings 
probably will be not only sustained 
but actually is expected to be 
increased appreciably. We may 
not be so cértain of the nature of 
these future demands but there 
are indications that along with the 
general advancements in the in- 
dustry, the advancements in can 
making will introduce new require- 
ments for can linings. Accompany- 
ing the trend toward more auto- 
matic can manufacturing equip- 
ment will be a trend toward 
simplification of application and 
baking operations. Time is a very 
important factor in these operations 
and there are indications that at 
least some of the future can linings 
may be baked or cured in the order 
of one minute or less. It does not 
seem probable that such rapidly 
cured linings will come from the 
conventional oleoresinous field, but 
may be expected from the rel- 
atively new synthetic resin field. 
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N-BUTYL, AMYL ACETATES 

Data sheets describe the general 
and physical properties, specifi- 
cations, and uses of amyl acetate 
and n-butyl acetate. 

N-butyl acetate offers applica- 
tion in the production of lacquers 
and in the manufacture of finishes 
based on cellulose acetate butyrate 
and certain vinyl resins. 

Amy] acetate is widely used as a 
solvent for nitrocellulose, ethyl 
cellulose, chlorinated rubber and 
certain grades of vinyl copolymers. 

Commercial Solvents Corpora- 
tion, 260 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


CADMIUM LITHOPONES 


Folder contains specimen colors 
formulated from the Harshaw 
Chemical Company’s cadmium li- 
thopone pigments. 

Literature also contains table 
describing Harshaw cadmium li- 
thopones by specific gravity, weight 
(Ibs.) per solid gallon, one pound 
bulks (gals), oil absorption and 
hiding powder. 

Folder may be obtained by 
writing the company at Cleveland 
6, Ohio. 


PIGMENTS 


Pigment and color hand book 
contains a color chart, informa- 
tion on the chemical and physical 
properties of Kroma reds; and 
technical bulletins on sparmite, 
VVF primer oxides and VVF 
siennas and umbers. 

Publication is liberally illustrated 
with charts and tables describing 
the size and properties of pigments. 

C. K. Williams & Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill. 


SILICONE COLORS 


Technical data sheets and des- 
criptive booklet covering its sili- 
cone colors and a color chart show- 
ing Ferro colors adaptable to 
silicones has been released by the 
Ferro Corporation of 4150 East 
56th Street, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
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PHOTOVOLT 
Photoelectric GLOSSMETER 





For reliable gloss measurements 

according to ASTM D523-49T 

on paints, varnishes, and lacquers. 
Also for 


eTristimulus Colorimetry with 3 _ Filters 
e@Sheen Measurements at 85 Degree Incidence 
e Dry Hiding Power and Infra-Red Reflectance 

in accordance with Federal Specifications TT-P-141b 


Portable, rugged, simple to operate 
Write for Bulletin #677 to 


PHOTOVOLT CORP. 


95 Madison Ave. New York 16, N. Y¥ 








[Shawnee 
DRY COLORS 


‘Color Content Guaranteed” 


yy Chrome Greens ’ 
Chrome Yellows 
Molybdate Orange 
Zine Chromate 
Strontium Chromate 
Toluidine Reds 
Para Reds Iron Blues 
Cadmium Colors 
Maroons 
Lake Colors 
Aluminum Stearate 


Kentucky Color also Distills 
No. 2-D Shingle Stain Oil 
Dirty Solvent Recovered 


Kentucky Color & 
Chemical Co., Inc. 


General Office and Works 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Offices and Agents 
“NW in Principal Cities (ta 
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Odorless in the can... odorless 
on the wall...thanks to 
PAINTODORS, product of 


Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Branches: Philadelphia « Boston « Cincinnati 
Detroit + Chicago « Seattle « Los Angeles + Toronto 


Technical Bulletin available on request 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


A capsule history of American 
industrial group growth and de- 
velopment, and what it has meant 
to the people and the economy is 
described in ‘‘The Builders” a 32- 
page booklet published by E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Wilmington, Del. The _ publica- 
tion, another booklet in the firm’s 
“This Is Du Pont’ series, tells 
how plants are constructed, main- 
tained and operated. Literatures 
also outlines the many technical 
skills needed to keep a large scale 
industrial operation going. 


TAR BASES 

The Barrett Division of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, New 
York, N. Y., has just published a 
96-page booklet titled “Barrett 
Tar Bases.’’ Publication is di- 
vided into nine divisions: syno- 
nyms, specifications and properties 
of selected ‘Barrett’ tar bases, 
forms and packaging, uses of tar 
bases (including bibiographical ab- 
stracts), properties of pure tar 
bases, typical reactions of pure 
tar bases, hazards and methods 
of handling, test methods, and 
references. Charts and diagrams 
are used to illustrate material. 
Firm will send copies to personnel 
of business companies at no cost 
upon request. 


RESIN EQUIPMENT 


Bulletin No. 2414 titled ““Blaw- 
Knox Resin Equipment” has been 
published by the Process Equip- 
ment Department of the Blaw- 
Knox Company, Farmers’ Bank 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Litera- 
ture describes in detail design 
problems of resin plants such as 
materials of construction, instru- 
mentation, agitation, and methods 
of heating and cooling. Prelimi- 
nary design questionnaires are in- 
cluded for the convenience of pros- 
pective purchasers. In addition 
to designing resin plants, Blaw- 
Knox also specializes in the pro- 
curement and erection of these 
plants. Copies may be obtained 
by writing the firm. 


DRIERS 


Data sheets on ‘‘Advance Zirco 
Drier Catalyst 6 Per Cent,” and 
‘‘Advance Rare Earth Driers’’ have 





just been issued by the Advance 
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SAVINGS in Time 


Space and Cost 





Proved in over 7,000 installations 





UNEQUALLED 


QUALITY 


ADVANTAGES 


SMOOTH “FLOW-OUT” OF PAINT 


Uniformity of heat distribution and 
rapidity of solvent removal give 
smooth, even paint film. 


THOROUGH UNIFORM BAKE 


Near Infra-red energy penetrates 
paint film with constant uniform 
temperature. 


CLEAN FINISH 


No by-product of combustion — no 
condensation of solvent volatiles to 
mar finish. 


SAFETY CONTROLLED 


Instant heat shut-off with conveyor 
stoppage. No over-baking by shut-off 
ag. 


STABLE PERFORMANCE 


Unaffected by day-to-day weather 
conditions. 
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UNEQUALLED 


LOW COST 


ADVANTAGES 


LOWEST OPERATING COST 


Puts heat into the product — not into 
oven walls. Uses less fuel. Gold plated 
interior reduces heat loss to 2%. In 
many instances, Fostoria electric op- 
eration actually costs less than any 
other fuel. 


REQUIRES LESS FLOOR SPACE 


Shorter Cycles—most production for 
oven size. May be ceiling mounted. 


FASTEST PRODUCTION 


Fastest means of heat transfer. No 
warm-up required —no shut-off lag. 
Heat levels instantly changeable. 


LOWEST MAINTENANCE COST 

’ Clean operation — no combustion by- 
products. Lowest source replacement 
cost. 
COMFORTABLE WORK CONDITIONS 
No room ventilation problem. 


COMPETITIVE INITIAL COST 
Comparable to any quality-built oven. 


THE FOSTORIA PRESSED STEEL CORP. 
FOSTORIA, OHIO, Dept. F 


Please send me information on Infra-red Ovens 























Many varnish makers now use 
Sparkler Filters to clarify varnish, 
lacquers, and other clear liquids. The 
brilliance and polish obtained by 
filtering with Sparkler Filters is far 
superior to results obtained with 
other methods of clarifying paint 
products. 





SPARKLER 





MUNDELFIN, ILL. 


Makers of fine filtration installations for industrial use for over a quarter of a century 








Remove “Fish Eyes’, Skins, 
Incidental Solids and 
Semi-Solids from Varnish 
and Lacquer with.... 


SPARKLER FILTERS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Model 18-S-12 
Varnish Filter 
(steam jacketed) 
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STERLING BUILDING, STAMFORD, CONN. 
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Solvents & Chemical Corporation, 
245 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Specifications, physical properties, 
and advantages and uses of driers 
are described in publications. Cop- 
ies may be obtained by writing the 
firm. 


RUBBER LININGS 


Eight-page bulletin describing 
the advantages and application 
of rubber lining to steel tanks, 
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ELIMINATES CRACKING 


Our various grades are ideal inert pigments 
for use in Texture Paints, Wallboard Joint 
Cements, Mastic Coatings, and Pipe Line 
Enamels. 


Che English Alica Co. 




















drums, pipes, valves, fittings and 
pumps has recently been published 
by the Protective Coatings Di- 
vision of Metalweld, Inc., Scotts 
Lane & Abbotsford Ave., Phila- 
delphia 29, Pa. Included in the 
literature are tables giving the 
resistance characteristics of MW 
rubber lining to inorganic acids, 
salts and alkalies, organic ma- 
terials and a wide group of mis- 
cellaneous materials. Copy may 
be had by writing the company. 






PAINT CATALOGUE 


The Witco Chemical Company 
260 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., has released the sixth edition 
of its catalogue giving complete 
information regarding products, 
plants and _ technical literature. 
Witco’s entire line of chemical 
products including carbon blacks, 
rubber. stearates, driers, vinyl sta- 
bilizers, rust preventatives, etc., 
are described as to type, form, 
properties, applications and pack- 
ing. Copies may be obtained by 
writing to Witco on company 
letterhead. 


ETHYL ACETATE HANDLING 


Safety regulations for handling, 
storing and shipping of ethyl ace- 
tate are described in detail in a 
data sheet, SD-51, published by 
the Manufacturing Chemists’ As- 
sociation. 

Although ethyl acetate is clas- 
sified by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as a “flammable liq- 
uid’’, the sheet points out that the 
chemical can be handled with 
safety if employees are familiar with 
its hazards. 

The publication also contains 
100 regulations regarding loading 
and unloading and first-aid pro- 
cedures to be followed in case any- 
one is exposed to excessive vapors 
or excessive contact to skin. 

Copies may be obtained for 25 
cents by writing the Association 
at 246 Woodward Building, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


HEATING ENGINEERS MANUAL 


A new edition of the manual 
titled ‘‘The Design and Process 
Engineers Guide to Industrial Tem- 
perature Measurement and Con- 
trol’’ presents the basic principles 
of industrial temperature control 
and defines different types of con- 
trol systems, distinguishing _be- 
tween them so that the engineer 
may select the type most suited 
for a particular application. 

The 24-page manual discusses: 
The eight ways of responding to 
temperature; the five ways of put- 
ting that response to work; and 
the nine basic ‘‘Partlow’”’ instru- 
ment types. 

Manual may be obtained from 
the Partlow Corporation, New 
Hartford, N.Y. 
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METAL PIGMENTS AND POWDERS 


250-page indexed book, known 
is the “‘MD Blue Book,” has just 
been issued by the Metals Dis- 
ntegrating Company, Inc., des- 

ribing the history of the firm and 
ts various divisions and activities. 

One section contains information 
on the manufacture, evaluation 
ind applications of metal pigments 
in all their ramifications. 

Following is a section describing 
the making, testing and use of MD 
metal powders. And, as in the 
section on metal pigments, a com- 
plete glossary and _ bibliography 
are also included. 

In addition to basic technical 
information, the ‘‘MD Blue Book” 
contains a section which includes 
a complete collection of MD's 
Technical Bulletins on metal pig- 
ments, metal powders and metal 
abrasives. 

For executives concerned with 
the purchase or specifying of such 
products, the book may be ob- 
tained without cost. 

To those who do not qualify, 
the book may be had by sending 
$5 to the firm at Elizabeth B, 
New Jersey 


EMULSIFYING AGENTS 


New developments in emulsi- 
fying agents and in emulsifying 
and formulating techniques are 
described in a revised edition of 
Hercules Powder Company’s “‘Lac- 
quer Emulsions”’ technical booklet. 

One section deals with emulsion 
composition and includes material 
on film-formers, resins and plasti- 
cizers, solvents and diluents, emul- 
sifiers, coloration, emulsifying 
equipment, emulsifying techniques, 
and emulsion stability. 

The second section includes ma- 
terial on the preparation of lacquer 
emulsions based on nitrocellulose, 
ind Parlon (chlorinated rubber). 

Copy may be obtained by writ- 
ing the company at Wilmington, 
Del. 


RESIN REVIEW 


New edition of ‘Resin Review” 
1as been published by the Rohm 
« Haas Company, Philadelphia 
5, Pa. Included in the 16-page 
ooklet are chapters on New Ve- 


\loduli of Rhoplex films. For 
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GLYCEROL 


Edited by Carl -S. Miner and N. N. 
Dalton. American Chemical Society 
Monograph. Published by Reinhold 
Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. Price $12.00. 


This book is the American Chemical 
Society’s 500-page “Glycerol”, written 
and edited by leading research scien- 
tists under the sponsorship of the 
Glycerine Association. It is felt that 
this monograph fills a need on the part 
of scientists, engineers, and executives 
in many fields for complete, up to-date 
coverage on the subject of glycerine. 





The book includes sections on the 
sources, recovery, refining, and uses 
of glycerine, as well as recent develop- 
ments which affect it. The manufac- 
ture of glycerine together with puri- 
fication, and the design of equipment 
for these processes are discussed in 
detail. An important feature of this 
book is the presentation of the physical 
and chemical properties of glycerine, 
and a listing in detail of all standards 
and specifications now in effect for com- 
mercial grades of the chemical. 

Of interest to paint and vehicle 
manufacturers is the chapter “Uses of 
Glycerine’ in which there is a section 
dealing with the utilization of this par- 
ticular polyol in the manufacture of 
ester gums and alkyd resins. Chapters 
on physiological and microbiological 
uses are also presented. 











eliminates “blanching” in odorless flats* 


Tenlo-70 wets-out all the pigment. In odorless flats, this prevents 
selective flooding of a portion of the white pigment (“blanching”). 


ere’s a retouched photograph 


that doesrit 
prove 


' | 
at hi ng ; 
These are sample-strips of 
a typical odorless flat wall. 
The sample on the right was 
ground with 8 pounds of 
Tenlo-70 per 100 gallons. 

The control strip (left) is 
masked by a white pigment 
float. Rubbing has developed 
a spot of true color. 

The uniform true color of 
the Tenlo-treated sample is 
not affected by rubbing, show- 
ing that the pigment float 
has been eliminated. 

In your finished paint this 
means a product that can be 
lapped and patched. Sags 
and runs can be picked-up in 
partially-set films without 
giving a streaked appearance. 

Although this photograph 
shows what Tenlo-70 can do for 
your odorless flats, it sn’t 


prove anything. The only way 
to prove the effectiveness of 





ae 


Get all the facts on Tenlo-70. Write 
today for free illustrated folder. 














Tenlo-70 is to use it in your 
own formulation. 


*Control of “blanching”’ is only one 
of the advantages of Tenlo-70. It also 
retards skinning and controls 
settling. This can eliminate the need 
for anti-skinning and bodying agents. 


RIFFIN COMPANY 
10 6th STREET, SAN FRANCI 
Los Angeles 





SCO 7, CALIFORNIA 
Plant: Richmond, California 
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CANS 


provide safe-and-sure product protection. 
As specialists in paint containers, the entire 
facilities of Davies Can are at the exclusive 
service of the paint industry. 


The Davies Can Company 


8007 Grand Ave. . 


‘Yeveland 4, Ohio 
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better flatness 








HYDRITE FLAT 


Chemical Properties: Hydrated Aluminum Silicate. 
Non-reactive toward either acids or alkalies. Con- 
trolled low soluble salts. 


Physical Properties: Readily deflocculated by com- 
mon dispersing agents, e.g., caseinates, polymerized 
phosphates, etc. Compatible with both aqueous and 


Setel, 





GEoRGIA KAOLIN COMPANY 


433 North Broad Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 


for your 


© LATEX EMULSION PAINTS 


© INTERIOR and EXTERIOR 
OIL PAINTS? 


YORITE FLAT 


— effective in latex emulsion paints, the 
newly developed Hydrite Flat Extender Pigment 
has attracted keen interest among paint manufac- 
turers for its excellent flatting qualities. In addition, 
Hydrite Flat possesses an unusual combination of 
chemical and physical properties that assure uniform, 
trouble-free, low-cost production. 


MANY ADVANTAGES 

For your customers: 
© Beautiful flat finish 

© Good film integrity 

© Resistance to ink stains 
© Good cleansability 


For you: 


e Higher Pigment volume 
concentration 

° Exceptional dispersibility 

¢ High emulsion stability 

e Lower cost formulation 


Send for detailed technical bulletin on Hydrite Flat. Free sample 
available for testing. Our technicians are at your service. 
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